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ANECDOTES OP OUR FOUR-LEGGED AND OTHER PETS. 



MOPPY, THE WHITE RABBIT. 

The first Pet that we ever remember possessing was a large 
white rabbit. We were then very little children ; and, being 
at the sea-side, we spent the greater part of the day on the 
shore, or rather on the broad esplanade, that stretched for 
full half-a-mile round the pretty bay. When we were quite 
tired of running there, or of picking up stones and weeds on 
the shingle below the esplanade wall, we were enabled to 
prolong our stay out of doors by means of the pretty little 
goat-carriages that were kept in readiness on the esplanade. 
Some of them were made with two seats ; some were drawn 
by one goat, and some with two. There were reins and 
regular harness to these little goats, and we were indeed 
pleased, when our nurse allowed us to drive- in one of the 
double-seated carriages. We took turns to sit in front and 
drive, and we tried hard to persuade our Mamma to let us 
have a goat, and a goat-carriage for ourselves. What a nice 
Pet that would have been ! But Mamma said she could not 
take it about, as we travelled mucli, «k.xA ^^c* "CaaX ^ ^^^^s* 
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2 LIVE TOTS. 

would butt at us and knock us down. Therefore we were 
obliged to be content with patting and coaxing the goats 
on the walk. 

During one of our drives in the goat-carriage, we met 
with a boy carrying a beautiful white creature with pink 
eyes; ** Look! look! nurse/' we cried, *^ what is that?" '^It 
is a rabbit,** she said, *' would you like to stroke it?*^ and 
she took it out of the boy's hands, and held it close to us ; 
we kissed it and stroked it, and buried our faces in its long 
white hair, felt its curious long ears, and wondered at the 
strange colour of its eyes. The boy said that a sailor gave it 
to him ; but that h'is mother wished him to sell it, as it was 
troublesome in her small cottage, and they had no yard to 
keep it in, and he asked nurse if she would buy it from him. 
We earnestly begged that we might have it ; '* Do buy it, 
Mary,*' we cried; "please buy it.*' And, after some talking, 
Mary gave sixpence to the boy for the rabbit, and, my sister 
giving up her front seat and her reins to me, went home with, 
the pretty creature in her lap. 

We called the rabbit Moppy; it was a source of great 
amusement to us. Mary contrived a bed for it in a large 
packing-box in an empty garret at the top of the house, and 
when we wished to play with it, it was brought down to the 
nursery. We always fed it from our hands. It became 
extremely tame, and would follow us about the room, and 
allow us to lift it and carry it in all sorts of strange ways ; 
for we could not manage lifting it by the ears in the proper 
way. When it began to be tired of us, it used to get under 
the Bofa, and when we dragged it out again it appeared 
^og^y ^^d would kick with its hind legs, and make quite 
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a loud knocking on the floor, with what we called its hind 
elbows. When this commenced, nurse usually carried it 
off to its box, fearing that it might bite, or else she covered 
it up in her lap, when it would remain asleep for some time. 

Now and then we took it with us when we drove in the 
little carriage, and it lay so snugly on our knees and kept 
us so warm. Before we had become at all weary of our 
plaything, or indifferent to its welfare, we removed to 
Ireland ; and going first to vi^it grand-mamma, it was 
thought impossible to take Moppy, so after much consult- 
ation, nurse spoke to one of the little boys who kept the 
goats, and seemed to be a gentle good-natured lad, and 
with many instructions and requests that he would be most 
kind and careful to the poor little animal, we kissed and 
stroked our pet, and, burying our faces in its long white 
hair for the last time, we made him a present of beautiful 
soft Moppy. 
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THE TWO BIRDS, GOLDIE AND BROWNIE. 

"Would you like to buy a bird, Sir?" said a poor woman 
to me one day when we were just setting out for our walk. 
She held in her hand a small cage with a beautiful goldfinch. 

** I have one shilling and sixpence," I said, *' will you 
give it to me for that?^' 

" I hoped to be able to sell it for half-a-crown," the 
woman said, " for I am very poor ; I am leaving this place 
and want money for my journey, or I should not part with 
my bird.^' 

"But I have a shilling," said my sister, " and that added 
to your money will make half-a-crown, and so we can buy 
it between us and it will belong to us both." 

We gave our money to the poor woman, and she put the 
cage into my hand. The little bird was quite a beauty, his 
colours so bright, his plumage so glossy and thick, and his 
chirp so merry. After displaying him to Mamma, and to 
every body we met, we carried him to the nursery, and 
placed him on the broad window-seat ; Mamma said she was 
afraid we should soon get tired of him, and neglect to feed 
him and to clean his cage. This, we thought, was quite 
unlikely. However, we promised very faithfully; and we 
commenced with feeding and petting him so much that 
he soon became extremely tame, would take seeds and 
crumbs from our fingers, chirp to us when we came near 
2ns cage, and. smg without the least sign of fear. 
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One day we had carried him into the drawing-room; 
and, on opening the door of the cage to put in some sugar, 
he darted out. *' Oh dear ! oh dear ! Goldie is out/' we 
exclaimed ; '* what shall we do ? We shall lose him.'^ But 
Mamma quickly got up, and shut both the windows and 
begged us to be quiet, and not to frighten him by rushing 
after him and attempting to seize him, " If you leave 
him alone," said Mamma, '* he will perhaps allow you quietly 
to take him in your hand when he has flown about as 
much as he wishes; but he will lose all his tameness if 
you terrify him.** So we sat down to watch the little 
fellow, he darted about the room for some time, and pre- 
sently alighted on the table, where the breakfast things 
remained. First he pecked at the bread, then tried the sugar, 
peeped into the cups, and seemed highly amused at the 
different articles which he was now examining for the first 
time. Then he flew on the top of the picture frames that 
hung on the wall, then on the curtain rods, and at last 
perched on Mamma's head, peeped at her hair, and looked as 
proud and happy as possible. And after he had looked at 
every thing in the room and well stretched his wings, he 
quietly returned to his cage, chirping at us, as if to say, 
'*I have seen enough for one day, 1*11 come out again 
to-morrow.*' So afterwards we used to give him a fly 
every morning, taking care to shut all the windows before 
his door was opened. We paid so much attention to our 
bird; that he did not seem to find his life at all dull, but he 
obtained a companion in an unexpected manner. 

Our nursery window was standing open, Goldie was in. kvs. 
cage on the table, and we were ig\ay\Tv« otvXNx^^^^^^^n'®^^^^^^^^ 
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ray sister exclaimed, pointing to the window, *'Goldie 
is out! Goldie is outP' and there indeed, perched on 
the window-sill, was a little bird, which for a moment 
we believed to be our own little pet. We gently ap- 
proached the window. "Oh that is a brown bird,'' said 
I, " and look ! Goldie is safe in his cage.*^ Nurse now 
advised us to draw back from the window, for that if not 
frightened, the little stranger might possibly be attracted 
by the bird in the cage, and . might come inside the 
window; so we retreated to the opposite side of the room, 
and watched the little fellow. In he hopped very cau- 
tiously, now and then making a little chirrup, and twisting 
his head in all directions, as if to discover with his sharp 
black eyes, whether there was anything or anybody likely 
to hurt him; now he came on a chair-back, and then 
becoming bolder, ventured on the table. When Goldie saw 
him, he left his seed box at which he had been very busy, 
and hopping about his cage in a most excited manner, 
began to chirrup as loudly as he could, and shaking his tail 
up and down, he seemed to express his great joy at the 
sight of the little brown visitor. Nurse quietly passed 
round the room and shut the window, *' Now we have him 
safe," we cried, dancing about. ''Pray be still, my dears," said 
nurse, '* until we get him into the cage." So we again became 
immoveable, and there was the brown stranger peeping at 
Goldie through the bars, perhaps wishing to partake of the 
seed and sugar, and fresh groundsel that Goldie had been 
enjoying. He was a delicately shaped thin little bird, all 
his feathers of a pretty dark brown, he did not appear to 
be much frightened when nurse approached, nor did he 
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leave the table when she opened the door of the cage; 
but on the contrary, he peeped in, and receiving a very 
civil chirp of invitation from Goldie, he actually hopped in 
to our extreme delight. 

We ran to display our treasure to Mamma. She was quite 
amused at our having caught him in so strange a manner^ 
and said that she thought he was a linnet, or some such kind 
of bird. He was evidently a tame bird that had been much 
petted. He soon accommodated himself to all Goldie's habits, 
came regularly to breakfast, and took his fly afterwards, all 
about the room, resting occasionally on our heads or 
shoulders. Brownie would now hop on our fingers, when 
we wished to take him up from the floor; and this we had 
never been able to teach to Goldie. 

The two birds were very good friends, excepting when an 
unusually nice bit of groundsel or plantain excited a 
quarrel between them; then they scolded, fluttered, and 
pecked at each other in a very savage manner. We had a 
sliding partition made to the cage, and when they began to 
dispute, we punished them by sliding in this partition and 
separating them for a short time. They used to look quite 
unhappy, moping in their solitude, until we made them 
happy again, by withdrawing the partition. 

These little birds went many journeys with us, even 
crossed to England, and back again to Ireland, aud lived 
with us for a long time; and I suppose we became rather 
careless about open windows and doors, knowing that the 
birds were so very tame, and had no wish to fly away. 

We were the following summer in another place. There 
our rooms were confined and small; so we used to allow the 
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birds to fly about on the staircase every morning, In order 
to give them a larger range for using their wings. 

One bright summer morning, Goldie flew out on the 
landing; and as he had invariably come back again to his 
cage, we were not noticing him much, and never perceived 
that the servant had gone down stairs, leaving open the door 
at the bottom of the flight, just outside of which door, was 
an open window. Presently we went to see for him, and it 
was some moments before we spied him sitting on the ledge 
of this open window. If we had made no exclamation, 
and placed the cage on the stairs, most probably he would 
have returned ; but perhaps we startled him by running 
down the stairs towards him. Out he went so rapidly and 
yet so gently, in the bright fresh air, as if he would say , 
''Liberty and sunshine, and freedom of flight in the 
summer sky, is too delightful to refuse, even for you, my 
dear little master and mistress." He perched on a high 
tree and looked at us for a while. In vain we strewed 
crumbs about the window, and called and whistled. In vain 
we set his cage on the ledge with his deserted companion 
in it, hoping that hearing Brownie's chirp would entice him 
to return. He never came back again, and Brownie occupied 
the cage for many months; our care of him being greater 
than ever, since we lost our other favourite. 

But Brownie's end was much more tragic. We were 
going away on a visit for some weeks; and it was decided 
that Brownie was not to go, but that he should live in the 
kitchen until we returned. There was a huge cat living in 
the barracks. We always had been in dread of her, and had 
tried to make her afraid of entering our door; but whilst 
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we were away, she one day found all the doors open, and 
peeping into the kitchen, and seeing no protecting servant 
there, she seized our dear little pet, and soon destroyed him. 
When we returned home, there was nothing but the empty 
cage. 
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POLL PARROT. 

We were staying for some months at a seaport town in France, 
many vessels used to come in from different parts of the 
world ; and I suppose the sailors brought with them all sorts 
of animals and birds^ for the houses looking on the quay 
where the vessels were moored were almost entirely shops 
of birds, monkeys, etc., etc. It was most amusing to walk 
along the quay, and look at all the live creatures that 
were there exposed for sale. Such a chattering of monkeys 
of all shapes and sizes, such a twittering and singing 
from every imaginable species of small birds, such a scream- 
ing and chattering from the parrots and macaws, and such 
fun in peeping into the cages of white mice and ferrets. 
We often wished very much to buy a monkey; but Mamma 
did not fancy it, and said they were uncertain ill-tempered 
beasts, and that we should be constantly bitten if we had one. 
First, we longed for this bird, then for that squirrel, then for a 
cage of white mice, and so on; indeed I believe we quite 
tormented Mamma with requests to walk along the quay of 
animals, as we called it. At last we set our affections upon 
a grey parrot, the smoothest and handsomest among the 
large number exposed for sale. We never heard her say 
anything, it is true; but we thought that an advantage, as 
she would not have learnt to swear and talk like the sailors, 
and we should teach her to say just what we pleased. 

The price of the parrot was rather high, because of her 
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Size and beauty, and we longed for her many weeks before 
we were her masters; but at last she was placed in our 
possession as a new. year's gift, and, in addition, a nice cage 
with a swing, and tin dishes for her food, all the wood work 
being carefully bound with tin, to secure it from her for- 
midable beak. 

Cage and parrot were carried with us on our return to 
England, and she soon became a great pet. She was not at 
first very tame; but by much petting, and by leaving the 
door of her cage constantly open, so that she did not feel 
herself a prisoner, she gradually became more friendly. 
The first sign of love to any of us was after my sister's 
short absence of a few days at a friend's house. When she 
returned, we were talking together in the hall, and Poll's 
cage being in an adjoining room, she heard her voice, and 
recognising it, she came down from her cage, and gave 
notice of her arrival at my sister's feet by her usual croak ; she 
flapped her wings, and gave every sign of pleasure at seeing 
her again. She did not, however, extend her amiability to 
any one but myself, sister, and Mamma; she was still savage 
to strangers, and would bite fiercely if touched, but if we 
offered our wrists, she would step soberly on, allow us to 
scratch her head, stroke her back, push back her feathers to 
look at her curious little ears, and in return she would lay 
her beak against our cheeks, and make a clucking noise as 
if she meant to kiss us. She used to waddle all about the 
room with her turned-in toes, and climbed up tables and 
chairs just as she pleased. She would get upon Mammals 
knee by scrambling up her dress, holding it tight in her 
beak. When we were writing or drawing, she enjoyed 
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sitting on the table, though she meddled sadly with our 
things, biting our pencils in pieces, tearing paper, and so 
on, and once in particular, she terrified us for her own safety 
by opening every blade of a sharp penknife, and flourishing 
it about in her claws as if in triumph. We had some diffi- 
culty in getting it from her grasp without cutting ourselves 
or hurting her. She was a famous talker, called us all by 
name, whistled and barked when the dog came into the 
room ; called ** Puss, puss !" and mewed when the cat showed 
itself, sang several bits of songs, and asked for fruit and 
food of different sortsw We never could teach her to sing 
through a whole tune. I never heard a parrot get 
beyond a few bars; and I wonder what is the reason that 
they will learn the commencement of half-a-dozen different 
songs, but still cannot remember any whole. I do think a 
parrot^s voice and utterance is one of the most extraordi- 
nary of things, for it always repeats a word in the peculiar 
voice of the person who taught it ; and, instead of closing 
its beak or touching the roof of its mouth with its tongue, 
in order to articulate, it invariably opens its mouth wide 
when it speaks, and its tongue is never used at all; yet it 
will pronounce m's, b's, p's, and t^s as plainly as any human 
being. We could always tell who had taught our Poll any 
word or song, from the similarity of voice that she adopted. 
Her sleeping-place was for some time on the top of a chair- 
back in my sister's bedroom. When we were leaving the 
sitting-room to go upstairs at night. Poll used to waddlo 
down from the cage and come to my sister, who held her 
wrist down for her to mount, and having been conveyed 
upstairs and placed on the floor, she mounted of her own 
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accord to lier sleeping perch, gave all her feathers a good 
shake, and settled her head for the night. 

Very early in the morning, she used to commence her 
toilet. Such scratchings and smoothings of her feathers, 
such picking and cleaning of her feet and legs ; and having 
arranged her dress for the day, she would come down, take 
a turn or two about the room, and then look at my sister to 
see if she were awake. If not stirring. Poll used to clamber 
up on the bed by means of the curtain or counterpane, get 
quietly on the pillow, and examine her eyes closely. If no 
wink was perceptible, Poll would gently and cautiously lift 
up an eyelid, pinching it softly in her beak, then go to the 
other eye and do the same; then she would wait a little bit, 
saying, "Hey? hey?'^ as if to ask whether her mistress 
was not yet properly roused. Then she would again work 
away at the eyelids, till my sister could no longer refrain 
from laughing. She used to feign being asleep every 
morning, in order to amuse herself with Poll's pro- 
ceedings. 

I wished to try having my eyelids opened by Poll in the 
game manner, and one night took the bird into my own 
room; but she did not approve of this change of quarters, 
and instead of going quietly to sleep, made such a croaking 
and grinding of teeth on her chair-back, that I was glad to 
carry her back to my sister's room. Indeed, although she 
was very friendly with me, she did not manifest the same 
attachment as towards my sister and mother, apparently 
preferring ladies' society. 

While Poll was with us, we went another journey into 
France, and took the parrot with us in a basket. It was a 
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stormy night when we crossed from Southampton, and Poll 
in her basket was placed at the foot of my sister's berth, 
and no further attention was paid her. The cabin was 
very full of people, and numbers had to lie on the floor, 
there not being sufficient berths or sofas. In the middle of 
the night, the inmates of the ladies' cabin were all startled 
by a scream from an old lady who was stretched on the 
floor. 

" Stewardess I Here ! Here ! Some dreadful thing Is 
biting me. I have received a shocking bite on the leg. 
Do search for the creature, whatever it is.*' 

So the stewardess came and looked, and could find 
nothing. 

My sister, who had looked out of her shelf at the old 
lady's cry, immediately divined what it was, seeing that 
Poll's basket had rolled ofi* the berth to the floor, and she 
having gnawed a hole in the basket, had put out her beak 
and bitten the first thing with which it came in contact. 

When the stewardess came to look for the monster, the 
basket had rolled, with the motion of the ship, to the othet 
side of the cabin, and not finding a sea voyage pleasant, 
she put forth her beak again. 

" Oh ! bless me I What can that be?" cried another pas- 
senger. ** Something bit me. Do find it, stewardess.'' 

Then came another lurch, and away rolled Poll in her 
basket ; and no one suspected a rather shabby old basket 
of containing anything but perhaps a pair of slippers, or a 
brush and comb, or some such articles. So poor Poll rolled 
about in her prison, inflicting bites on several legs and arms, 
mjr sister meanwhSiQ in agonies of laughter on her shelf, 
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and not daring to say who was the real offender, lest Poll 
should be turned out of the cabin. 

At last the stewardess said that she supposed it must be 
rats, and she ran away at the entreaties of the poor victims 
on the floor to fetch the steward to search for the rats. 
Whilst she was gone, my sister slipped down from her 
berth, and took possession of Poll's basket. She had 
scarcely retreated with it in safety, when the stewardess 
returned with the steward ; and rather an angiy altercation 
ensued, the man insisting that there was not a rat in the 
ship, and the injured passengers insisting that sharp bites 
could not be made by nothing at all. However, after a 
long dispute, he begged them all to move from the floor, 
and made a regular search. 

My sister was all the time in the greatest alarm, lest Poll 
should think proper to croak or sing *' Nix my doUy,^* or 
otherwise to make known her presence. As luck would 
have it, however, Poll was either too sea-sick or too angry 
to say anything, and the steward announced that no live 
thing was in the cabin, and that the ladies had been 
dreaming. 

** But bites in a dream, don't bleed,'^ retorted an angry 
old lady, holding up to view a pocket handkerchief which 
indeed wore a murderous appearance. 

This being unanswerable, the steward could only shrug 
his shoulders and retreat from the Babel of voices in the 
ladies^ cabin; and soon after, my sister had the pleasure of 
landing, with Poll undiscovered and safe in her old basket, 
and we are ignorant whether the old lady ever found out 
what it was that had bitten hex. 
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During our journey, Poll often caused great amusement, 
by suddenly shouting or singing as we were jogging along 
in a diligence or slowly steaming on a river, thereby 
astonishing and alarming our fellow passengers ; nor did 
she forget, when occasion offered, to make good use of her 
strong beak. 

At one place we were entering a town late at night, and 
the place being a frontier town, our luggage was all strictly 
examined by the custom-house officers before we were per- 
mitted to enter the gates. All having been passed and 
paid for, we remounted the diligence ; my sister was the 
last. She had her foot on the step, when one of the men 
rudely pulled her back, asking why she had not shown her 
basket. She said there was nothing in it but a bird, but 
the man declared he must look; and seeing that my sister 
was unwilling to open it, he imagined there was something 
valuable and contraband in it, so roughly dragging it out 
of her hands, he tore open the lid, and thrust in his hand. 
Poll gave a loud croak, and the man rather quickly with- 
drew his hand, with a thousand vociferations at the bird 
and the basket and my sister. I must confess I was de- 
lighted to see that Poll had made her beak nearly meet in 
the surly fellow's finger. 

When my sister had regained her basket, and we had 
left the gate, we lavished much praise on Poll for her dis- 
criminating conduct on this occasion. She would not have 
bitten my hand had I put it into the basket ; how did she 
know that the hand was a stranger's ? 

When we arrived at our destination in the south of 
France, Poll enjoyed the novelty as much as any one. Now 
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she revelled In the abundance of oranges and other fruits, eat- 
ing just the best part, and flinging away the rest with lavish 
epicurism. And how she basked in the hot sun, and climbed 
about the cypress and olive trees in the garden, biting the 
bark and leaves, and almost I think believing that she was 
again in her wild birth-place, wherever that may have been ! 
She accompanied us in safety on our homeward journey, 
went to Ireland with us; and whenever we travelled. Poll 
went too. 

At one time she took an erroneous notion into her head, 
that she could fly ; now this was an impossibility, for her 
wings were very short and small, and her body very large 
and heavy. Whether this had chanced from her unnatural 
life in a house, or from early cutting of her wings, I do not 
know, but she could not support herself in the air, even 
from the table to the ground. However, she thought 
she could, and on one occasion she tried to fly, when 
perched on the top bannister of a large well staircase 
of four flights. Down she came like a lump of lead on the 
floor below, and when we ran to pick her up, poor Poll 
was gasping, lying on her back, with her eyes rolling about 
in a fearful manner. We thought she would die, but we 
put some water in her mouth, blew in her face and did 
what we could to revive her, and gradually she recovered. 

But this lesson was lost upon her. A few days after, she 
tried to fly out of a window on the first floor, and came down 
in the same heavy way, on the flagged pavement before the 
door. This time her head was wounded, and bled, and she 
seemed stupid for some days after; but she recovered and 
lived long after that. Probably these falls had injured her 

c 
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brain, for at last she began to tumble off her perch, as if 
giddy, and then her head swelled very much, and she died 
in a sort of fit. 

I have seen other parrots who were better talkers than 
ours ; but I never saw one so tame, and so fond of her own 
master and mistress, she used to come to meet us like a dog, 
when we came into the house, after being absent for walks 
or rides, knew our times for rising and going to bed, called 
us separately by our names, and really showed much intelli- 
gence. 

Birds, in general, are, I think rather stupid, and do not 
understand anything, but what their own instinct tells them ; 
but parrots seem to know the meaning of the words they 
learn : and if others do not, I am sure that our Poll did. 
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NEDDY, AND THE RIFLE DONKEY. 

Our next pet was a very different creature. One of our 
aunts had sent us some money as a present; and I and my 
sister had many consultations as to what we should do with 
it. At last we hit upon an idea that charmed us both, 
and we ran to our Mamma. ^^ Oh Mamma, we cried, do you 
think our money will buy a donkey ? We saw the other 
day, a little boy and girl both riding upon a donkey, it 
trotted along so nicely with them, and the little boy at the 
other side of the square has a donkey, and we should like 
it so very much.** Then Mamma said that a donkey would 
be of no use unless we could also buy a saddle and bridle ; 
and besides that, she must enquire where he could graze, 
or whether there was any spare stall in which he could live. 
These things had not occurred to us; but we went to Papa, 
and begged him to find out where our donkey could live in 
case we had one. 

Now there was a large sort of waste field adjoining the 
Barrack Square ; a few sheep and some old worn-out horses 
were kept in it, but I believe it was not used for anything 
else. We sometimes ran and played there, and there was a 
pond in it, into which we were very fond of flinging large 
cobble stones. Papa found that he could easily obtain leave for 
our donkey to graze there, and it was of such extent, that 
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it could find there quite sufficient food ; so that difficulty 
was done away with. 

Then we made enquiry about the price of donkeys. 
We talked one day to the nurse of the little boy and girl 
who rode together. She did not know what their donkey 
cost, but told us that she knew a little boy who bought a 
young donkey, when it was scarcely able to stand, and so 
small, that he had it in his nursery, where it lay on the rug 
before the fire, and was quite a playfellow to him. 

We thought we should like a tiny donkey to play with in 
the house; but Mamma persuaded us that it would be much 
pleasanter to have one that we could ride. Papa heard of 
a donkey we could buy for one pound, it came to be looked 
at, and we liked its appearance much ; it was in very good 
condition, its coat thick and smooth, and not rubbed in any 
place. Our other pound supplied us with a sort of 
soft padded saddle and bridle; the pommels took off, so 
that either of us could use the saddle, and happy indeed was 
the morning, when Neddy was brought to the door for us. 

I had the first ride, and, owing to a peculiarity in Neddy's 
manners, I soon had my first tumble. We proceeded across 
the square very nicely, and were about to cross a large 
gutter, along which a good deal of water was rushing. 
I had no idea that Neddy would not quietly step over it; 
but he had an aversion to water, and coming close to the 
gutter, he made a great spring and leapt over it; the 
sudden jerk tossed me off his back, and Papa catching 
me by the collar of my dress, just prevented me from 
going headlong into the water. And we found that Neddy 
always jumped over a puddle, or any appearance of 
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water; sometimes a damp swampy place In the road, was 
enough to set him springing. But when we knew that this 
was his custom, we wereprepared^for it, and had no more falls ; 
we rode in turns, and sometimes I got on behind my sister, 
and many nice long rides we had all about the fields and 
lanes. When we returned home, we took off the saddle 
and bridle at the door, and gave Neddy a pat; away he 
scampered through the open gateway into the field, flinging 
up his heels with pleasure. We could see all over the 
field and the square from our windows, and soon found it 
extremely amusing to watch the proceedings of our Neddy 
and another donkey. 

This donkey belonged to a little boy, who also lived in 
the square; he did not often ride upon it, but it followed 
him about more in the manner of a large dog. It had 
learned how to open the latches of the doors, and could go up 
and down stairs quite well. 

Our Mamma went one day to see the little boy's Mamma, 
and when she opened the door of their house she was much 
surprised to find the donkey's face close to her's, and she 
was obliged to give him a good push to get past him. When 
we heard this, we used to watch for the donkey going in 
and out, and soon we saw him go into the field and make 
friends with Neddy. They held their heads near together 
and seemed to be whispering; then they would trot about a 
little while, then whisper again. We supposed that the 
strange donkey was telling Neddy what fun he had in going 
into the different houses and getting bits to eat from the 
inhabitants, and instructing him how to bray under such 
and such windows when cooking was going on. For Neddy 
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soon began to follow his friend about, and to imitate 
everything that he did. We did not know the name of the 
other donkey, so we called him the Eifle donkey, because 
his little master's Papa belonged to a rifle regiment. Neddy 
was an apt pupil, for soon after the conversations between 
the two donkeys had begun, we were seated one evening at 
tea, when we heard an extraordinary clattering upon the 
staircase, we listened and wondered, as it became louder. 
The staircase came up to the end of a long passage, which 
led to our doors, and when the clattering reached the passage 
I exclaimed, " I do believe it is the donkey coming up 
stairs.'' 

We rushed to the door, and looked out. Yes, indeed, 
the Rifle donkey and Neddy were quietly pacing along the 
passage. We were thoroughly charmed at Neddy's clever- 
ness in mounting two long flights of stairs, and when we 
had given them each a piece of bread, and patted and 
coaxed them, they turned away to go down again, the Rifle 
donkey leading the way. He managed very well indeed, but 
Neddy made rather awkward work with his hind legs; 
however, he managed to reach the bottom without throwing 
himself down. Next they went under the windows of 
the adjoining house, and the Rifle donkey began to bray 
loudly, Neddy copied him in his most sonorous tones, and 
presently a window was opened and a variety of little bits of 
food were thrown out, which they ran to pick up. They 
came every morning to this window, and the officer who 
lived there always answered their call, by throwing some- 
thing out to them. When he shut his window, they quietly 
went away, and about the middle of the day, when luncheons 
and dinners were going on, they would go to other windows 
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about the square, and bray for food. . Neddy always walked 
behind the other, and did not bray till he began. Some- 
times there were clothes laid out to dry by the washer- women 
on a piece of grass, behind the houses. This supplied great 
amusement to the donkeys, for as soon as the women went 
away they would run to the grass, take up the clothes in 
their mouths, fling them up in the air, tread upon them, tear 
them, and even used to eat some of the smallest things, such 
as frills and pocket-handkerchiefs. But this was really too 
mischievous, as the poor women suffered for their fun. 

No one would believe them, when they said that such a 
missing handkerchief had been eaten by donkeys, or that 
such a piece of lace or a collar had been bitten and torn by 
the same tiresome creatures. I well remember some of our 
shirts coming home half eaten, and our Mamma then advised 
the washer-women to have a boy, with a good thick stick, 
to watch the drying ground, and to desire him to belabour 
them well if they attempted to touch any of the clothes. 
This advice was followed, so that piece of fun was in future 
denied to the donkeys. But, I and my sister highly dis- 
approved of this system ; we thought that we would much 
rather have our shirts eaten, or indeed all our clothes torn 
than allow Neddy to be beaten with a stick, to say nothing 
of the great amusement it gave us, to see the two queer 
animals rushing about among the wet things, entangling 
their feet in them, and sometimes trotting off into the square 
with a night-cap or a stocking sticking on their noses. 
However, we still took great interest in their proceedings 
even without the poor washerwomen's clothes ; for being 
deprived of that game, they began to plague the soldiers at 
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the guard room." It had a sort of colonnade in front, support- 
ed by pillars, and the Kifle donkey found that it was very 
diverting to rush head first at the men who were standing 
under the colonnade. If they tried to strike him, he used to 
dodge round a pillar, and then rush at them again from the 
other side. Often he singled out one man for his attacks, 
and then Neddy assisted his friend, by biting at the same 
man from behind, but he was not nearly so active in evading 
punishment as the Rifle donkey, and received many a buffet 
and kick during these encounters. Sometimes the soldiers 
punished them by getting on their backs. This, however, 
was not to be borne, and cling as tightly as they could, 
the donkeys never failed to fling them off, when they would 
return to the charge with renewed vigour. 

These games of bo-peep, and so forth, apparently amused 
the men quite as much as ourselves, and many a half-hour 
have we sat in our stair-case window-seat, watching the 
antics of the donkeys and the soldiers. Their play usually 
ended by the Rifle donkey receiving a harder rap on the 
nose than he deemed pleasant, then he would fling up his 
heels, and with a most unearthly yell, gallop off to the 
field, closely followed by the sympathising Neddy, who 
imitated in his best fashion both the yell and the fling of 
his heels. 

We were going to leave the barracks, and move to 
another part of Ireland ; and just before we went, the two 
donkeys got into a terrible scrape. Indeed, it was very 
well that we did go away; for they were becoming so ex- 
tremely mischievous and so cunning, that they would soon 
have become too tiresome; and although we were charmed 
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With every trick they played, almost all the grown-up 
people thought them a great torment; and the Eifle-donkey 
had become a great deal more active and monkey-like, 
since Neddy had followed and copied him. I suppose he 
felt proud of being able to lead the other wherever he chose. 

It was extremely hot weather, and all doors and 
windows were generally left standing open. Not that it 
would have made much difference to the Rifle-donkey had 
they been shut; for there was not a door in the place that 
he could not open. But very likely they were tempted to 
this work of destruction by the sight of the open door. 
Whilst the officers were dining, the two donkeys walked 
into the ante-room. The table there was covered with 
newspapers, magazines, and books; and perhaps the 
donkeys thought that these papers were some of their old 
friends the clothes, from the drying-green; so they pulled 
them off the table; tore the newspapers into little bits; 
munched the backs of some bound books; scattered the 
magazines about the room ; upset an ink-bottle that stood 
on the table; dabbled their noses in the pond of ink, and 
having done their best to destroy and spoil everything 
there, our Neddy, I suppose, was so delighted at the 
mischief they had done, that he could not refrain from 
setting up a loud and prolonged bray of pleasure and 
exultation. 

This brought in some of the officers, and there they found 
the Rifle-donkey trampling a heap of torn papers and 
books, with the remains of a blotted " Punch " in his 
mouth, and Neddy was looking on and expressing his 
admiration. 
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So they were ignominiously turned out with kicks and 
blows; and some of the officers were very angry, and said 
that both of the donkeys ought to be shot immediately; 
and the others said that, at any rate, they should be shut 
up, and not allowed to run at large about the barracks. 
But, luckily for Neddy, we went away in a day or two, 
and we never heard how they managed to keep the Eifle- 
donkey in order. Perhaps he was not so mischievous when 
he had lost his companion, having then no one to admire 
his proceedings. We only heard that when his regiment 
left, some months later, the donkey marched out with them 
just in front of the band. 

As soon as we arrived at our new abode, our first thought 
was to find a field for Neddy. The fort in which we were 
to live was quite small; there was a street on one side, and 
the river close up to the wall on the other; the square, or 
rather the small space within the wall, was gravelled: 
no where could we see a blade of grass for our poor donkey, 
and there appeared to be nothing but brown bog anywhere 
round. Poor Neddy was put in a stall at the inn for the 
night; he must have been much surprised at the hay, and 
the luxurious bed of straw; for a bare field had hitherto 
been his only resting-place, and green grass the very best 
thing he had had to eat. 

£ut the stall could not be continued ; and as soon as 
our Papa had leisure, he looked about for a suitable place 
for Neddy. 

There was another small fort about half-a-mile down the 
river: it consisted of a moat, and a low wall with a few 
guns. There was one little cottage inside for the gunner in 
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charge ; and the whole space inside the wall, consisting of a 
flat terrace, with sloping banks, and a good space in the 
middle, was covered with beautiful thick green grass. 
This was just the place for Neddy; he would not be able 
to get out, and there was nothing inside that he could 
hurt; for, of course, the gunner would soon teach him 
that he was not to poke his nose inside his neat little 
cottage ; and there was plenty of space for him to run about, 
and fresh moist grass to eat, which I should think he would 
like better than dry hay in a hot stall. So Papa asked, 
and obtained leave, to keep our donkey there; and we rode 
upon him from the inn, and put him in possession of the 
little fort. He pricked up his ears, and seemed not quite 
to like the clatter of. his hoofs, as he crossed the planks 
which formed a rude bridge over the moat. We thought 
nothing of this at the time, but we had to think a great 
deal of it the next day, when we came to take our ride — in 
happy ignorance that this would be the very last ride we 
should ever take on Neddy's back. We kept our saddle 
arid bridle in our kitchen, and had to carry it with us to 
the fort; so I put it on my head and the bridle round my 
waist, and my sister drove me, and pretended I was a 
donkey. So we came very merrily to the fort, and having 
saddled and bridled Master Neddy, I was mounted, and we 
proceeded towards the plank bridge. But just at the edge, 
Neddy stopped short, laid back his ears, tried to turn 
round, and, in fact, refused to cross. In vain we patted 
and coaxed, tried to tempt him across with a biscuit, then 
tied a pocket handkerchief over his eyes, and attempted to 
cheat him into crossing without his 8ee\\i^\^\i^^^V^^^.^^^^^- 
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In no way could we Induce liim to put his foot upon the 
plank. The gunner came to our aid; and we all worried 
ourselves to no purpose. There was no other way out of 
the fort, and we were ready to cry with vexation. At last, 
Nurse suggested that it would be best to return home, and 
ask Papa what we could do ; and being at our wit's end, wo 
took her advice and scampered back to the other fort. 
Papa, having heard our story, sent four of the men with 
us, telling them they were to bring Neddy out in the best 
way they could; but, that, come out, he must. When we 
returned, there stood Neddy, just where we had left him, 
staring stupidly at the bridge. At first, they wanted to 
whip him, only leaving open to him the way to the bridge; 
but we declared he should not be beaten ; and the gunner 
agreed with us, that blows would only make him [still more 
obstinate. 

"Well, then,^' they said, "as he is to come out at all 
hazards, the only thing we can do is to carry him, one to 
each leg." 

So they began to hoist up poor Neddy, who did not in 
the least approve of this mode of conveyance. He tried to 
bite and kick, and twisted himself about in all directions. 
How we did laugh to be sure I For when two of them had 
got his fore legs over their shoulders, he made darts at 
their hair and their faces with his mouth, so that they had 
to hold his nose with one hand and his leg with the other. 
Then getting up his hind- legs was worse still; for he jerked 
and kicked so, as almost to throw down the men; and we 
quite expected to see the whole four and the donkey roll 
into the moat together. At last, he was raised entirely on 
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their shoulders, and they ran across the bridge and set him 
down on the other side. 

** Are we to have this piece of fun every morning, Sir?'' 
asked one of the soldiers, as they stood panting and 
laughing. 

** I hope not,'' I said, '* I dare say he will be glad to go 
in to the grass when we come back from our ride ; and if 
he once crosses it, perhaps he will not be afraid to- 
morrow." 

So we took our ride; Neddy behaved quite as well as 
usual ; his fright did not appear at all to have disturbed 
his placidity; and in about two hours we again stood before 
the terrible bridge. The gunner came out to see how we 
should manage. We took off the saddle and bridle, and 
invited Neddy to enter. There was the nice fresh grass, 
and banks to roll upon, and to run up and down, looking 
very tempting through the gate; and on the other side of 
the road, there was nothing but heaps of stones and a great 
brown bog, stretching away as far as we could see, with 
nothing at all to eat upon it. But for all that, Neddy 
looked at the bridge; smelt it; and, resolutely turning his 
back to it, stared dismally at the bog, as if he were 
thinking, 

** I don't see anything that I can eat there." 

However, it was evident that 'although the fear of starva- 
tion was before him, he could not make up his mind to 
cross the ditch ; and, in fact, had absolutely determined not 
to do so. 

We were in despair ; but feeling sure that it would not 
do to have him carried in and out every dvj \ ^^ ^^^y^k^- 
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solately led him back to our home, and told our troubles to 
Papa, who ordered him back to the stall at the inn for the 
night. 

Kext day, we tried in all directions to find a field where 
Neddy could graze; but no such place could be found. So 
we had a grand consultation as to what must be done for 
him ; and Papa said that he could not keep him in a stall, 
feeding with hay, for, perhaps, half-a-year or more, as he 
expected to remain where we were for a long time. So we 
made up our minds to part with our donkey ; and we did 
not regret it quite so much at this time of year, as winter 
would soon come on, when, probably, we should not be 
able to ride much. 

We sent Neddy to the nearest town, about ten miles 
off; and a little boy there became his master. And we kept 
his saddle and bridle, in hopes of supplying his place some 
day. 
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BUNNY, THE WILD BABBIT, 

We were now living in England, in a country place — 
fields and woods and lanes all around. We took great 
pleasure in all the amusements of country life. 

Our Papa had some ferrets, which he used to take out 
for rat-hunting in the corn stacks with a terrier we had, 
named Tawney, and other dogs; and now and then he went 
to a rabbit warren at some little distance. A boy one day 
brought from this warren a hat full of young rabbits for the 
ferrets to eat. They were all supposed to be dead; but when 
Papa was looking at them, he saw that one of the poor 
little things was alive, so he brought it into the house and 
gave it to me and my sister, saying that if we thought we 
could feed it we might keep it. 

The poor little thing was so young, that it was a great 
chance whether we could bringj it up; but we had a 
cook who was very fond of all animals, and she helped us 
to nurse it. She fed it with milk for a few days, and 
then it soon began to nibble at bran and vegetables, and 
in a week or two could eat quite as well as a full-grown 
rabbit. 

The gardener made us a nice little house for it, by 
nailing some bars across the open side of an old box, and 
it slept in this by the side of the kitchen fire; but we 
never fastened it up so that it could not get out, and in 
the day-time it was seldom in its box, but running about 
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the kitchen, and it soon found its way along the passage 
into the sitting-room, and then upstairs to the nursery, and 
into all the bed- rooms. It went up and down stairs quite 
easily, and seemed perfectly happy running about the 
house. 

It was a very strange thing that our terrier Tawney, 
of whom I have much to tell afterwards, never thought of 
touching Bunney, for when out of doors he was most 
eager after any sort of animal, would run for miles after a 
rabbit or a hare, went perfectly crazy at the sight of a 
cat, and was famous for rat-hunting and all such things; 
but as soon as he entered the house, even if the saucy little 
Bunney bounded about just before his nose, he would 
quietly pass by, apparently without an idea that it was a 
thing to be hunted. In the evenings, when Tawney would 
lie asleep on the rug, Bunney used to run over him, some- 
times nestling itself against his back or legs; then would 
pat his face with its fore paws, and take all manner of 
liberties with him, he never so much as growled or snapped 
at it, and seemed really to like the companionship of the 
poor little creature. 

One very favourite hiding-place of Bunney 's was behind 
the books on the dining-room shelves. These were quite 
low down to the floor, and if he could find a gap where a 
book was taken out, he squeezed himself in, and as the 
shelves were very wide, there was plenty of room for him 
to run about behind the books. I suppose he liked the 
darkness, and thought it was something like one of his 
native burrows, and if he could not remember them, it was 
his natural propensity to live in narrow dark passages, and 
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therefore he preferred such places to the open daylight. It 
was very funny to see his little brown face peeping out 
between the books. Sometimes it happened that a book 
was replaced whilst Bunny was snugly hidden behind, and 
then we missed him when we went to put him to bed in his 
box for the night. First we went to look for him in all 
the rooms, and about the passages, and if he was not in the 
bookcase he would always come when we called, so when 
we saw nothing of the little animal, we went and took a 
book out of each shelf, and we were sure to see his bright 
eyes glistening in the dark, and then out came little Bunny 
with a bound. He did not seem to care for running into 
the garden or yard, which was odd ; but as he grew older 
his taste for burrowing showed itself strongly. 

As he used to follow the cook about everywhere, he had 
of course been often down to the cellar and larder. These 
were paved with small round stones, and there was an inner 
cellar, or rather a sort of receptacle for lumber of all sorts, 
which was not paved at all; it had a floor of earth. Old 
hampers and boxes were put away there, sometimes pota- 
toes and carrots, etc., were spread on the floor there, and 
altogether the place had a very damp, earthy sort of smell, 
perhaps very like the inside of a rabbit burrow, and one 
day the cook came to ask Mamma to come and look at 
the litter Bunny had made in the cellar. We all ran 
down, and saw that Bunny had scratched up a quantity 
of earth from between the little stones with which the 
cellar was paved ; in fact the cellar floor looked almost like 
a flower-bed, all earth. The door into the inner cellar 
happened to be shut, or most probably he would have 
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commenced his operations where there were no stones to 
hinder him. 

Mamma said that the gardener should press down the 
earth again between the stones, and tighten any that were 
loose, and that Bunny must not be allowed at any time to 
go down into the cellar. But it was very difficult to pre- 
vent his doing so. In summer, the meat and the milk were 
kept down there, as being the coolest place, and the beer 
barrels were there, and the coals, in different compartments; 
and to fetch all these different things somebody or other 
was perpetually opening the door at the top of the stairs. 
So Bunny frequently found opportunities for slipping in at 
the open door, and he came every day less and less into the 
sitting-rooms. One evening he had the cunning to hide 
himself behind some of the empty hampers in the inner 
cellar, and when we called him, and looked about for him 
in the evening, no Bunny appeared. In vain we took 
books out of all the shelves, hunted behind the curtains, 
under the sofas, and in all his usual hiding-places, we were 
obliged to give it up, and go to bed without finding him. 

The next morning, we renewed our search, and seeing 
no sign of his work in the outer cellar, we determined to 
have a regular rummage in the inner one. After moving 
a great many bottles, baskets, boxes, and barrels, we found 
a great hole. The earth had evidently been just scratched 
out; for it was quite moist and fresh. The busy little 
fellow had made a long burrow during the night in the 
floor of the cellar. When he heard our voices, he came out 
of his newly-made retreat, and we took him up stairs and 
gave him some food ; for he was quite ravenous after his 
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hard work. Then we consulted with his friend the cook, 
how to manage about him in future. It would certainly 
never do to let him go on burrowing under the house; in 
time we should have all the walls undermined, and the 
house would come tumbling down upon us, burjdng us in 
the ruins. Terrible, indeed, was the catastrophe that we 
created in our imagination from the small foundaticm of 
Bunny's having scratched a hole in the cellar ! And now 
that he had once tried and enjoyed the pleasures of 
burrowing, we could scarcely expect that he would re- 
linquish it again. 

We went to talk about it to Mamma; and we proposed 
that Bunny should live in the garden. 

** But,'' said Mamma, ** I shall have all my nice borders 
scratched into holes; and the roots of my beautiful rose- 
trees laid bare; and, in short, the whole flower-garden 
destroyed, to say nothing of the kitchen-garden, which 
would, of course, become a mere burrow.'' 

" Well, then. Mamma," we said; ''we must make him a 
much larger house, and keep him in it altogether. We 
will not let him have his liberty at all; and then it will be 
impossible for him to do any mischief." 

But Mamma said, that although that plan would 
certainly prevent Bunny from burrowing; she thought that 
it would not be a very happy life for the poor little animal, 
who had been accustomed all his life to perfect liberty, 
and had never been confined to one place. 

We could think of no other plan; so begged Mamma to 
tell us what she thought we had better doi 

" Do you remember," said Mamma, " seeing a number of 
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little brown rabbits, running about and darting in and out 
of their holes, in the wild part of the fir-woods, where we 
sometimes drive. There is a great deal of fern and grass 
about there, and nothing at all to prevent the rabbits from 
burrowing and enjoying their lives without any one to 
molest them. I advise you to take Bunny there, and to 
turn him loose in the fir- wood ; he will very soon find 
some companion and make himself a home; and do you 
not think he will be far happier when leading that life of 
freedom, than if kept in a wooden house, or even if allowed 
to burrow in a cellar?" 

After some deliberation, we agreed to follow Mamma's 
advice; and the next day we drove to the fir- wood, taking 
Bunny with us in a basket. 

We drove slowly along the skirts of the wood, looking 
for a nice place to turn him out. At last, we came to an 
open space among the fir-trees; the ground was there 
thickly covered with long grass, ferns, and wild-flowers, 
and the banks beneath the firs were full of rabbit-holes ; we 
saw many little heads popping in and out. 

** This is just the place," we cried. " What a beautiful 
sweet fresh place to live in ; and we got down and went a 
little way into the grass ; then we placed the basket on the 
ground and opened it. Bunny soon put up his head, 
snuffed the sunny sweet air, and glanced about him in all 
directions. No doubt he was filled with wonder at the 
change from our kitchen or dark cellars, to this lovely 
wood ; with a bright blue sky, instead of a ceiling ; 
waving green trees, instead of white walls ; and on the 
ground, in place of a bare stone floor; inexhaustible de- 
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lights in the way of food; and soft earth for burrowing. 
Having admired all this, he jumped out of the basket; 
first he nibbled a little bit of grass, then ran a little way 
among the ferns. 

" Do let us watch him till he runs into a rabbit hole," we 
said to Mamma. 

And Mamma said she would drive up and down the 
road that skirted the firs, for about *half-an-hour, and we 
might watch Bunny. 

He wandered about for a long time among the grass and 
plants; and at last we lost sight of him in a thick mass of 
broom and ferns. 

Mamma thought it was useless to search for him; there 
was no doubt that he would thoroughly appreciate the 
advantages of the fir-wood. So we gathered a large bunch 
of wild flowers, jumped into the carriage, and left Bunny 
in his beautiful new home. 
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THE JACKDAW. 

One morning, my sister was sitting with Mamma at the 
dining-room window,* when they saw me coming down the 
garden walk, with my head bent down, and something 
perched on my back. 

" Look !" said Mamma, " What has your brother got on 
bis back?" 

Up started my sister. 

"OhP' cried she, "It is something alive; it is black: 
what can it be?' 

And she darted out to look at my prize. 

It was a fine glossy fully-fledged Jackdaw. The 
gardener, knowing my love for pets of all kinds, had 
rescued it from the hands of some boys, who had found a 
nest of jackdaws, and had presented it to me. 

Although it was quite young, it looked like a solemn 
old man; the crown of its head was becoming very grey; 
and it put its head on one side, and examined us in such a 
funny manner, listening with a wise look when we spoke, 
as if considering what we were saying. 

The gardener had cut one of his wings pretty close, and 
the remaining wing was not very large. We set him down 
in the garden, and watched him for some time, in order to 
be certain that he could not fly over the low wall that 
separated our garden from the road. And we soon saw 
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that he could only flutter a few inches from the gi'ound, 
and hop in a very awkward sidelong manner; there was no 
fear of his escaping. 

Luckily, there was a large wicker cage, that had once 
been used for a thrush, in the coach-house. We fetched 
this out, cleaned it, and placed Jacky in it on the ground 
near some shady bushes. We left the door open, that he 
might hop in and out, and always kept a saucer of food for 
him in the cage. 

He soon became very tame; would hop on our wrists 
and let us carry him about, and liked sitting on our 
shoulders, as we went about the garden. Near his cage 
was a large lilac-bush, and he found that he could hop 
nearly to the top by means of its branches; and he picked 
out for himself a nice perch there, in a sort of bower of 
lilac-leaves and flowers. 

Finding this much pleasanter than the cage, he soon 
deserted that entirely; and at night, and whenever he was 
not hopping about the garden, or playing with us, he was 
to be found always on the same twig in the lilac bush. 

We used to place his saucer of sopped bread, and his 
saucer of water at the foot of the bush. 

When we passed, he used to shout ** Jacky !*' and soon 
began to try other words; and tried to imitate all sorts of 
sounds and noises. 

In the heat of summer, when the bed-room windows 
were all opened at daylight, we used to hear him practising 
talking in his bush. He barked like the dogs; utterly 
failed in his attempt to sing like the canaries; mewed like 
pussy very well, indeed; and then kept up an indescribable 
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kind of chattering, which we called saying his lessons; for 
we supposed that he intended it to imitate our repeating of 
lessons, which he heard every morning through the dining- 
room window. 

Sometimes we heard more noise than he could possibly 
make alone; and we softly got out of our beds, and peeped 
through the window to discover what it was about. There 
must have been six or seven other jackdaws, running round 
and about his bush, hopping up and down into it ; appa- 
rently trying how they liked his house, and having all sorts 
of fun and conversation with our Jacky. 

Within a few fields of our garden walls, stood the old 
ruin of a hall or manor-house ; it had once, doubtless, been 
large and handsome; nothing now remained of it but the 
outer wall, a few muUioned windows, and some remnants 
of stone- staircases. The walls being very thick and much 
broken, afforded excellent holes and corners for jackdaws*- 
nests; for owls and such things. Indeed, it was from one 
of these holes in the ruined hall, that Jacky had been 
taken. And the numerous feathered inhabitants of the 
" Old Hall,'' as it was called, having spied our pet, sitting 
in lonely state in his bower among the lilac leaves, doubt- 
less thought he would be grateful for a little company, and 
the society of his equals; so kindly used to pay him a visit 
in the early morning, before children or gardener were 
likely to interfere. 

We were rather afraid that the wild jackdaws might 
entice away our Jacky, by describing to him their own 
free life, and the mode of existence in the crumbling walls 
of their home. But when Mamma made us observe how 
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very awkwardly he hopped about with his cropped wing, 
and how utterly impossible it was for him to fly across two 
or three fields, and to the top of the ruin, we were 
satisfied that his stay in our garden was compulsory; and 
and we agreed that the " Old Hall '^ jackdaws might visit 
him as much as they pleased. But they never once came 
at any other time than very early in the morning. 

I suppose Jacky thought that he had kept these visits 
a profound secret from us. 

As he grew older, he became extremely mischievous. 
When Mamma was busy in the garden, he used to come 
down from his tree and follow her about from one border to 
another, watching earnestly whatever she was doing; and 
whilst she tied up the plants, or gathered away the dead 
leaves and flowers, he used to put his head on one side, and 
seemed to be considering for what purpose this or that was 
done. 

Mamma was planting a quantity of sweet peas, in order 
to have a second and late crop, after the first had begun to 
fade. She planted them in circles, twelve peas in each, 
and a white marker was stuck in the centre of each patch. 
As it was fine warm weather. Mamma expected that these 
peas would very soon appear; but in a few days, when she 
went to look at them, she saw that all the white markers 
had been pulled up and thrown on one side. 

So she called to us, ** Children! I am afraid you have 
meddled with my seed markers; for they have all been 
taken out, and I stuck them firmly in the ground ; some 
one must have touched them.^' 

We assured Mamma that we were not the deUnquents; 
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indeed, we were too fond of all the beautiful flowers to 
injure them in any way. 

When we looked closer, we saw that there was an empty 
hole in each place where Mamma had planted a pea. They 
had every one been picked out. 

Whilst we were wondering who could have done this, 
the gardener passed, and Mamma showed him the empty 
holes, and the markers pulled up; and asked him who he 
thought likely to have done such a piece of mischief. 

" I shouldn't wonder if it war he," said the gardener, 
pointing to Jacky, who, as usual, was close to Mamma, 
listening attentively to all we said. 

" Jacky, Jacky 1*^ shouted he, making some of his 
awkward jumps at the same time, and going close to the 
ring of little holes, he peeped down them, with his head on 
one side, as if to make sure that he had left nothing at the 
bottom. 

We could not help laughing at the queer old-fashioned 
manner of the creature ; but, at the same time, it was very 
annoying for Mamma to lose all the pretty and sweet 
flowers through Jacky^s greediness. 

She said she would plant some more immediately; and 
she sent my sister, with Jacky on her wrist, to the front 
of the house, with orders to stay there till the planting was 
finished, so that the mischievous bird might not watch the 
whole process, and would not know where the seeds were 
planted. 

I staid to help Mamma ; we planted rings of sweet peas 
in different places from the old ones; and instead of white 
markers, which might attract Jacky^s notice, we stuck in a 
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great many bramble-sticks, all round every patch, so closely 
that a much smaller bird than Jacky would have found it 
difficult to squeeze himself in between the rough prickly 
twigs. Then we thought that all was safe, and we let 
Jacky come back to his perch. 

The next day he had not touched the brambles; but I 
suppose he had thought it necessary to do something in the 
way of gardening; so he had fetched up, from the farthest 
end of the kitchen garden, a roll of bass, or strips of old 
matting, that was used for tying plants and flowers to 
sticks. This he had pulled into little shreds, all about the 
lawn and the flower-beds, and a great deal of time and 
trouble he must have spent upon his work. How the 
gardener did scold I saying, that it would take the whole 
afternoon to clear away the litter, and that Jacky did 
more mischief than he was worth; and so on. 

But Jacky was a privileged person, and did pretty 
much as be liked ; so it was of no use to complain about 
him. 

It was most amusing to see how he teased the gardener 
when mowing was going on; he would watch his oppor- 
tunity, and when no one chanced to be looking, he would 
run away with a bit of carpet or piece of old flannel, that 
the gardener used to wipe his scythe ; or else he would 
drag away the hone, or sharpening-stone, and hide it 
under his lilac-bush. 

So gardener, finding him a great nuisance on mowing days, 
told us that he should certainly mow off* Jacky's head or 
legs some day ; for he would come hopping about among 
the cut grass; and if taken up and landed in his tree, 
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he would immediately come down again^ and thrust him- 
self just in the way. 

So for the future, we took care on mowing days to shut 
up Jacky in the nursery, or in the dining-room, where he 
used with a rueful countenance to watch all proceedings 
through the window, pecking now and then in a spiteful 
way at the glass. 

Whilst Jacky was in our possession, we had a span*ow- 
hawk for a short time. Papa brought him home one evening 
in a paper bag; he was a very handsome fellow, with such 
brilliant eyes, and such a beak I He was perfectly wild, and 
bit furiously at any hand that approached him; so we 
covered up his head in a pocket-handkerchief, whilst 
gardener fastened a small chain round his leg. Then we 
fixed a short stump in the grass, not far from Jacky's lilac, 
and fastened the end of the chain to the stump. So he 
could run and hop about for a yard or two round the stump ; 
we intended to keep him there until he became a little 
tamer, and hoped that the example of his neighbour would 
teach him good manners. But instead of taking Jacky 
as a pattern, the new comer bullied him in a most dreadful 
way. We might have saved ourselves the trouble of chaining 
him, for he snapped the chain in two with his strong beak, 
and came down from his stump quite at liberty to roam 
about. Strange to say, he did not go away altogether, but 
walked in at the dining-room window. We were seated at 
tea, and not knowing that the hawk had liberated himself, 
we were quite startled at hearing a curious flapping in the 
corner of the room, but we soon saw the two brilliant eyes, 
and there sat Mr. Sparrow-hawk, on the top of the book- 
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case. We took him out and confined him to his stump 
again. There he staid quietly all night; but next day we 
heard Jacky pitying himself in his bush, and we found 
him fidgetting about in the top, of the lilac, and fearing to 
come down, because Mr. Sparrow-hawk was walking about 
at the bottom, and whenever poor Jacky ventured down, 
he was darted at by the new comer, and hastily scrambled 
up the bush again. This was done out of pure love of 
teasing, for the hawk would not condescend to touch 
Jacky's food, consisting of sopped bread; but yet he 
would not let the poor old grey-head come down to eat 
his own breakfast. Jacky was quite crest-fallen, and we 
procured a stronger chain which held Mr. Sparrow-hawk 
fast on his stump for several days, during which time Jacky 
regained his equanimity. 

But then the chain was burst again, and this time the 
hawk took to chasing the cats as well as tormenting Jacky. 
We had two cats, they were very good friends with Jacky, 
and used wander about the garden a good deal; quite 
unconscious of what was in store for them ; they commenced 
playing about Mr. Sparrow-hawk's stump, when down 
stepped the gentleman and nipped the tail of the nearest 
cat quite tightly in his sharp beak, poor pussy shrieked and 
mewed, and we had to go to her rescue. At last we left off 
chaining the hawk, as we found that he did not try to 
escape, but sat on his stump or else came into the house ; and 
we often were startled by finding him perched on a table, or 
on the bannisters, but at the same time he would not become 
tame, and he so terrified and annoyed poor Jacky, that we 
soon sent him away; and certainly the cats and Jacky 
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must have rejoiced, when they found the savage owner of 
the stump had disappeared. The only sign of civilization 
which Mr. Sparrow-hawk had shown, was one evening, 
when a gentleman who visited us, happened to be playing the 
flute in the drawing-room. The hawk never came into the 
room when any one was there, and had very often heard 
the piano and singing; but probably the peculiar sound of 
the flute had something very pleasing to the bird's ear, 
for although this room was full of people, he came to the 
open window, hopped in, and gradually approached the 
flute-player, till he perched himself on the end of the flute. 
When the music ceased, the hawk, quietly took himself 
out of the window again, and next day was as wild as ever. 

One of Jacky's great pleasures during the summer, was 
bathing or washing at the sink in the back kitchen. We 
always took care that he was provided with a large saucer 
of water, which stood beneath his lilac bush, but this did 
not appear to be sufficient. One day when the cook was 
pumping water out of the sink-pump, Jacky jumped up, 
and put his head under the stream, shouting and fluttering, 
with expressions of the greatest delight; and after this he 
generally came every day into the back kitchen, and called 
and hopped about until cook came and pumped over him. 
Such a miserable half drowned creature as he looked, with 
all his feathers sticking close to his body; then he used to 
repair to the kitchen and sit before the fire, till he became 
dry. Sometimes he got upon the fender, and when the fire 
was large, it made his feathers appear quite to smoke, by so 
rapidly drawing out the water. Once he was actually 
singeing, when the cook snatched him up and put him out 
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of the window, and it was strange that he seemed to like 
the roasting at the fire, quite as well as the cold water. 

He soon discovered the time that tea was prepared in the 
kitchen, and regularly came to the window to ask for tea 
and bread and butter; so a saucer of tea and a piece of 
bread and butter were placed on the window-sill for him, 
as punctually as the cook's own tea was prepared; and 
Jacky sipped his tea, and ate his bread and butter 
like any old washerwoman. But whilst sitting at the 
kitchen window he spied all sorts of things on cook's 
little work-table that strongly tempted his thieving 
propensities, and coming cautiously one morning, when 
the cook was absent, he pretty well cleared the table; 
very many journeys in and out must it have cost him, for when 
the poor cook returned to her kitchen, she began exclaiming. 
" Who has been meddling with my work and all my things?" 
and she called to me and my sister, and asked if we had 
hidden her work materials to plague her. " No indeed," we 
said, ^' we have not been here this morning at all.'' 

" Well then," said she, "what has become of my thimble, 
my scissors, and reels of cotton, my work, that I laid upon 
the table, and there was also an account-book of your 
Mamma's, and a pen; I dont see one of them!" We 
hunted about for the missing articles. The kitchen window 
looked out on a plantation, not far firom Jacky's bush. 
My sister looked out. "Oh I" cried she, *' there is one leaf 
of your account-book on the border." '^ And I declare," 
exclaimed cook, who had run to the window, ^' there is one 
of my new reels twisted round and round yon rose tree; 
I do believe it's that mischievous bird." We were delighted. 
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We both sprang out of the window — ^' There's your thimble," I 
shouted, ** full of wet mould ! *' "And here are your scissors," 
cried my sister, ** in Jacky's drinking saucer ! And there 
is your half-made shirt, hanging on the rose bush beneath 
the window V Poor cook could not forbear laughing. 
**Well/' said she, "he must have been right-down busy to take 
off all these things in about five minutes. Gather up ray 
things for me, like good bairns." So we ran about picking 
up the things; the cotton reels were restored with about 
half their supply of cotton, as he had twisted them all round 
about the stems of different plants; the pen was stuck into 
the earth, and as for the account-book, the leaves were all 
about the garden, some he had even carried down to the 
cucumber frame, quite at the other end. But he was such a 
favourite, that even this sort of trick was allowed to pass 
unpunished. He furnished us with much amusement; and I 
am now coming to his sad end. 

The wall which separated our garden from the road, was 
very rough and old, full of holes and crumbling mortar. 
Once or twice, when sitting at the windows, we had seen a 
small animal run across the gravel walk; we could not 
discern whether it was most like a rat or a weasel, and pro- 
bably it came in through one of the holes in the wall. We 
did think of Jacky; but knowing that he always roosted at 
the top of the lilac bush, we supposed that he was quite 
out of the reach of rat or weasel. One morning quite 
early, our Papa whose window was open, heard a very 
strange sort of chattering from poor Jacky, so unlike his 
usual language, that he got up and looked out of his 
window. Seeing nothing, and hearing no more, he went to 
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bed again ; but when Mamma went as usual to give Jacky 
his breakfast, no call of pleasure came from the bush, no 
Jacky was there, and he was no where to be seen. 

" Then a weasel has taken him,'* said Papa, when we 
told him; "the singular cry he made this morning, was 
doubtless when the weasel seized him.*' And when we 
searched about the garden, there we found on a grass bank, 
at some distance, the remains of our poor pet. The weasel 
had bitten him behind the ear, and sucked the blood; his 
feathers were a good deal ruffled, but no other bite had 
been made. "We blamed ourselves much, for not having 
safely fastened him in a cage every night in the house. 
But now we could do nothing but bury the body of poor 
Jacky. 
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PfilCKEK, THE HEDGEHOG. 

Shortly after poor Jacky's death, Papa called us into the 
garden. 

*' Children I*^ he said, " Here is something for you in my 
handkerchief. Guess what it is; but don't touch." 

The handkerchief looked as if something very heavy 
was in it; and we guessed all sorts of things, but in vain. 

At last Papa let us feel, and my sister grasped it rather 
roughly; but withdrew her hand quickly, with five or six 
sharp pricks. 

" Oh I it is a nasty hedgehog,'* cried she ; ** look how 
my fingers are bleeding 1" 

"Not a nasty hedgehog,^^ I said, *'but a curious nice 
creature ; where did you get it. Papa?" 

** It was given to me this morning for you," he replied; 
" It will live in the garden; and you must sometimes give 
it a little milk, and it will do very well; and perhaps 
become quite tame.^^ 

The little creature, when placed on the grass, did not 
curl itself up and appear aflPrighted, but looked about him, 
and ran quickly to and fro. We brought some milk out in 
a saucer, but he could not manage to get his nose over the 
side ; so we made a little pond of the milk on the grass, and 
he dipped his black snout into it, and then sucked it up 
greedily. 
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This hedgehog soon became very tame ; when we took 
him up in our hands, he did not curl up in afright,. but 
let us look at his feet, and touch and pat his curious little 
pig's face. He helped himself to what he liked best 
in the garden; and we never found that he ijooted up 
anything, or did the slightest damage; he liked the milk 
which we gave him daily ; and when we were playing on 
the grass, he used to run about us, as if he liked our 
company. 

We had been told that we should never be able to keep a 
hedgehog; that they always climbed over the walls, and 
escaped to the fields and hedges. 

But although we did not in any way confine Pricker, he 
never attempted to leave us, being apparently quite content 
with his run of the kitchen garden, flower garden and 
house; for we sometimes carried him into the kitchen, and 
up stairs into the nursery, where he would roll, himself up 
into some snug corner, and remain apparently asleep for an 
hour or more. 

When we had had Pricker for some weeks, we received 
a present of a second hedgehog. He was larger, but never 
became so tame as our first friend ; he did not like to be 
taken up in our hands, and we never could obtain a good 
look at his black face and legs, as he rolled up on the 
slightest touch; and when Pricker was running about on 
the grass, his shy companion used to remain hidden beneath 
the leaves and plants. 

We had, at this time, a very favourite dog; and at the 
first coming of the hedgehogs, we were in some fear that 
Tawney would kill them, for he was a most eager hunter of 
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rats, weasels, rabbits, cats ; in short, of anything that would 
run from hira. 

But every one assured us that a dog would not kill a 
hedgehog, on account of his sharp prickles ; and the first 
time that we showed Pricker to Tawney, he made a sort of 
dart at him, and received, of course, a violent prick on the 
nose; at this he retreated, barking and licking his lips, and 
dancing round poor Pricker, with every desire to attack 
again; but hoping to find a spot unprotected by the 
formidable spikes. 

Pricker, however, having tightly rolled himself up, such 
a spot was not to be found; and, after a great deal of noise 
and excitement, Tawney retired, and we never observed 
him to venture again. 

When Pricker was running on the grass, or when we 
were feeding him with milk, Tawney used to play about 
without condescending to take the slightest notice of the 
little animal; in short, he pretended not to see him. So 
that we felt quite easy about the safety of Pricker and his 
comrade. 

What it was that induced Tawney not only to see 
Pricker, but to attack him again, we do not know, as no- 
body was witness of the catastrophe. 

On going into the garden one brilliant morning, Tawney 
made his appearance in a very excited state, bounding 
about our feet with a short delighted bark, that was not 
usually his morning salutation; and on looking more closely 
at him, we saw that his nose was bleeding; indeed, his 
whole head and ears were much ruffled and marked. 

We did not at first think of Pricker; but on wiping 
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Tawney's face with a wet towel, we found that he was 
bleeding from many wounds. 

** The hedgehog I^' we exclaimed, " He must have killed 
poor Pricker." 

So we commenced a grand hunt through the garden, 
looking under all the cabbage-plants, and in all the usual 
haunts. 

Behind the cucumber frame we found our hedgehog; 
but as he curled up the moment we looked at him, we 
knew that it was not Pricker ; and on further search we 
discovered the mangled remains of the poor animal, whose 
natural armour had not been sufficient to protect him from 
so brave and plucky a little dog as our Tawney, who must 
really have suffered greatly from the deep thrusts into his 
face and head before he could have inflicted a mortal bite. 

Now, we thought, what shall we do with the other; as, 
doubtless, Tawney, would not allow him to live, having 
found himself the conqueror in the present instance. 

Papa said that a gentlemen, one of our neighbours, had 
been telling him that his kitchen was infested with black 
beetles; and that he had tried beetle-traps, and all sorts of 
methods of getting rid of them in vain. Papa had told 
him that the surest way was to keep a hedgehog in the 
kitchen, as they devour black-beetles greedily. 

" Now," said Papa, " as you cannot keep the little 
creature in safety here, you had better make a present of it 

to Mr. D ; and I advise you to carry it to him at 

once." 

Accordingly, we took the hedgehog to our neighbour, 
and it was duly installed in the kitchen. 
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In a day or two, we went to enquire whether the beetles 
were decreasing. 

Alas I the poor hedgehog had fallen a victim to his own 
greediness; for, having eaten too many beetles, he was found 
dead amidst a heap of the slain. 
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DRAKE, THE RETRIEVER. 

It happened at this time that we passed another winter in 
Ireland; and missing our garden, and other occupations, 
my father made us a present of a dog. 

Drake was a large handsome retriever of a dark brown 
colour, with very short curly hair. I believe that sort of 
dog is caHed the " Irish Retriever ;'' they are certainly very 
common in that country. I rememter to have seen many 
of them; but our Drake, we thought, was handsomer than 
the generality ; his coat was more curly and of a better 
colour, and he was taller — ^for they often have rather short 
legs in proportion to their body. He was a very rough 
bouncing creature, full of life and activity; many a tumble, 
and many a hard knock we received in our games with 
him; he used to bound at us, and putting both paws on our 
shoulders, roll us over like ninepins. 

It was winter when he came to us — a very hard winter, 
almost constant frost, and now and then heavy falls of 
snow — we were at that time in a small fort on the bank of 
the Shannon ; and although that is a very broad, deep, and 
rapid river, it was once, during the winter, quite frozen 
over for more than a week; and, after that, when the 
strongest current remained unfrozen, there was still a great 
deal of ice on the sides, and all among the sedges and 
rushes that grew among the flat banks. 
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Drake liked the cold very much, and liked rolling in the 
snow, and being pelted with snow-balls, which was our 
chief amusement out of doors during the winter. 

In the house we had fine games of hide and seek ; we 
hid a glove or pocket-handkerchief under the sofa-cushion, 
or in the curtain, or in Mammals pocket, and telling Drake 
to find it; he would rush frantically about the room, 
snuffing in every hole and corner, until he brought to light 
the hidden article. Then we had races, in and out the 
bed-rooms and sitting-rooms, up and down the stairs, and 
round the tables; but these races generally ended by some- 
thing being thrown down, or, at least, by our clothes being 
torn in Drake's exultation at catching us. 

Whilst the hard frosts lasted, Papa had Drake out with 
him a great deal. 

Wild geese and wild ducks abounded on the river ; but 
they were extremely difficult to shoot; they generally flew 
in great numbers, and seemed to keep a sentinel, or one to 
look out; for it was almost impossible to approach them 
near enough to have them within the reach of a shot. 

It was now that Drake's fetching and carrying propen- 
sities became most valuable. 

Papa had a flat punt constructed ; It was a most curious- 
looking boat, so flat that it scarcely stood out of the water 
at all; inside was fixed a large duck-gun on a swivel, and 
then there was just room for Papa, and one man, to lie 
down at the bottom, with Drake; it was rowed by one 
paddle at the stem. 

The geese and ducks used to come to feed on the river^s 
banks very early indeed in the morning; and so watchful 
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and shy were they, that even in the flat punt, Papa found 
that he could not come at all near them unperceived. Off 
they would all go again, making such a flapping with 
their great wings, and quacking as they went. 

So Papa, having noticed a flat swampy sort of place, some 
way down the river, set out late at night in the punt; and, 
reaching this feeding-ground, waited there till the flock 
came flying over them. They made themselves heard 
sometime before they arrived; and then Papa, the man, and 
Drake, all crouched down and remained immoveable until 
the birds were right overhead; and then, bang went the 
great duck-gim, and down tumbled, at least, half-a-dozen 
great fat geese. 

Now was Drake's time; and but for him no geese would 
have been brought home, although many might have been 
shot. 

Out of the punt sprang Drake, and soon carried back 
one or two that had fallen into the open water; then he 
would carefully get upon the thin ice, between the rushes 
and the coarse grass, and bring to light any wounded bird 
that had sought to find a shelter there. Then again into 
the water where great thick reeds prevented the boat from 
going; if the birds dived, he dived after them; and, in 
short, none escaped him; he swam after them, scrambled 
along the ice after them, rummaged in the weeds all stiff 
with frozen snow, and having seized one and hurried back 
to the boat with it, off he would start for another. 

But when the flock had once received a shot, they came 
no more to the same place thatnight; so no more was to be 
done, unless a chance bird or two on the way home. 
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Sometimes they flew one or two together; we have seen 
them from the windows of the fort, fly quite close to the 
bridge in the daytime; but only great hunger could have 
driven them to this. 

When the party reached home, and the birds were spread 
out on the floor to be looked at, how pleased Drake was, 
and how proudly he snuffed from one to the other. 

The wild geese were very handsome birds, not so large 
as common geese, but very plump, and with a beautiful 
dark brown plumage. They were very good to eat, for they 
do not live on fish, as some suppose, but eat only the weeds 
and grass that they find in certain spots along the river^s 
bank. But the ducks were handsomer still, very nearly tfs 
large as the geese; less tough when cooked, and having 
brilliant blue feathers in each wing. Then there was a 
smaller kind of duck, with green feathers instead of blue, 
in the wings; this green was like the humming bird's green, 
as bright as emerald. 

Besides these, there were teals, very-pretty looking things 
with silvery looking feathers on the breast, and a variety of 
of small ducks, and curlews. All pretty, and all good to 
eat; we had to thank Drake for every one of them, as 
without his help very few would have been picked up; 
there was so much thin ice along the river, that would not 
have borne a greater weight than Drake, so when they fell 
upon thi^, they were quite out of man^s reach, to say 
nothing of the diflSculty of groping out a wounded bird 
from a wilderness of long grass and rushes, growing in 
pretty deep water. Drake highly enjoyed the night 
expeditions, and when the punt was getting ready, or the 
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gun cleaning, he would jump about and bark, as If to say 
*' I know what is in contemplation." 

When the winter was nearly passed, we went back to 
England, leaving Drake in the fort; being much played 
with and sometimes teazed by th^ soldiers, he became very 
rough, and rather inclined to snap and bite. Shortly 
afterwards he was sent to us in England, and on his arrival 
we brought him in, to have a game with us in the house. 
We had a large ball, and were making Drake fetch it, 
when we rolled it to the end of the room. This went on 
very well for some time, excepting that Drake did not give 
the ball up without a growl, which he had never done 
formerly; and at last, he laid down with it between his 
fore feet, and I desired him to bring it in vain, so I went to 
him and took it in my hand, when he flew at me with a 
growl, and bit my cheek. It was not a very severe bite, 
but Mamma said she would not keep the best dog in the 
world after he had bitten one of us, and that Drake must 
immediately be sent away. Then Papa wrote to a gentleman 
who knew what a clever dog at finding game Drake was, 
and he agreed to buy him. So he was sent off without our 
seeing him again. 
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TAWNEY, THE TERRIER. 

We now come to the very chief of our favourites, our dear 
dog Tawney. Before he arrived, we only had a setter who 
lived in his kennel in the yard, and we never petted him 
much ; and once when Papa went away for several months, 
he took the dog with him, so we were without any guard. 

At this time a great many robberies had taken place, and 
houses had been broken into in the neighbouring town. 
There appeared to be a gang of house-breakers going about. 
And when Mamma was writing to our Grandmamma, she 
said that she quite expected a visit from this gang, some 
night, as Papa was away, and no man in the house. 
Grandmamma replied that the best safeguard was a little 
terrier, sleeping inside the house, and that she would send 
her one ; and in a few days we received a beautiful terrier, 
close haired and compact, with such brilliant dark eyes and 
of a yellowish colour, more the colour of a lion than 
anything else, so we named him " Tawney.'^ A bed was 
arranged for him in a flat basket, which was placed every 
evening near the back door, and we soon found what 
sharp ears he had, and what a good watch-dog he would 
prove. If Mamma got up after every one had gone to bed, 
and opened her own door as softly as possible, Tawney 
heard the lock turn, and barked instantly. He always gave 
notice when anybody entered the front gate, or came into the 
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yard, and we felt sure that no housebreaker could approach 
the house unheard at least. 

Tawney became our constant companion. He took his 
meals with us, sat under the table during our lessons, 
walked out with us, joined in all our romps and games; 
and was really almost as companionable as another child 
could have been. At hide and seek, running races, leaping 
over a pole, and blind man's buff, he played as well as any 
boy, and when we drove in the pony carriage, he amused 
us excessively. He darted into every door or gate he found 
open, and in passing through the town he behaved so badly 
with respect to the cats, that we were obliged to take him 
into the carriage, until we had quite left the streets. If 
he saw a poor quiet cat sitting at a door he flew at her; and 
if the cat took refuge in the house, Tawney followed 
barking and yelping, and doing all he could to worry poor 
puss. Of course this was not at all pleasing to the inmates, 
and generally Tawney emerged, as quickly as he entered, 
followed by a flying broom-stick, sometimes by the contents 
of a pail of dirty water; and often by an angry scolding 
woman, whom we had to appease as we best could. Then 
if he saw a little child with a piece of bread, or a mug of 
milk, he would seize upon the food, knocking down the 
child by the roughness of his spring; and then we had 
again to apologise and explain^ and regret, and so on; and 
although all these pranks were done in the joy and 
delight of his heart, at starting for a good run in the 
country, that was no comfort to the aggrieved cats and 
children ; and he became so unbearable when in the town, 
that we used to make a circuit to avoid the streets, or else 
as I said before, take him inside the carriage. 
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Then when we reached the lanes and roads, we gave 
him his liberty, which he thoroughly enjoyed. How he 
raced before us, how he sprang oyer the hedges and walls, 
sometimes disappearing entirely for a field or two, and then 
suddenly darting out firom some wood or garden ! Once or 
twice he returned to the carriage with his nose bloody ; we 
could not discover what he had been worrying. But it must 
be confessed that he was a fierce little animal^ and had no 
idea of fearing anything. 

Sometimes he disappeared altogether when running after 
the carriage, and more than once staid out all night and even 
two nights; but always returned safely and in good plight, 
as if he had not been starved. 

We used to wish that he had the power of telling us his 
adventures on these occasions: where he had slept; what 
pranks he had played ; and in how many scrapes and 
difficulties he had found himself. 

His greatest delight was when Papa took him with us to 
hunt a stack for rats. Oh ! what a wonderful state of ex- 
citement was Tawney in ; he used to sit staring at a hole in 
the stack as if his eyes would spring rom his head^ and 
shaking in every limb with delightful expectation. Then, 
when the rat bolted from his concealment^ what a sharp 
spring did the little fellow make ; and having dispatched 
his victim, would peer up to the top of the stack and seem 
to examine so careftdly all up the side, to discover another 
hole that looked promising. If none offered, he would run 
off to another stack, and snuffing all round it, search most 
carefully for signs of rat holes. 

One of Tawney's most annoying tricks, was his love of 
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fighting; he scarcely ever met with another dog, without 
flying at him and provoking him to a severe contest, in 
which torn ears were his usual reward; but this sort of 
hurt was perfectly disregarded by him. 

On one occasion, we went a journey to the sea-shore, 
and Tawney was put into a dog-box, with several other 
dogs. 

While the train was in motion the rattle and noise 
prevented us from hearing them; but at the first station a 
most tremendous yelping, snarling, and shrieking arose 
from the dog-box; and, on opening the door, the whole 
number of dogs were tearing and biting each other; no 
doubt, having been invited to the contest by our naughty 
Tawney. The combatants having been separated by dint of 
dragging at their tails, legs, and bodies, Tawney, with 
damaged mouth and ears, though wagging his tail and 
wriggling about with pleasure, was consigned to a solitary 
prison for the rest of the journey; and the remaining dogs 
were left to lick their wounds in peace. 

We were anxious to see what Tawney would think of 
the sea; we had neither river, pond, or lake, near our home 
in the country, so had never had an opportunity of trying 
his powers of swimming. 

The first day that we went down to the shingle, the sea 
was very rough ; great tops of white foam rolling over on 
the beach ; and we had no idea that the little fellow would 
venture into the midst of such a very novel-looking 
element. 

However, we flung a stick in. *' Fetch it, Tawney ! 
Fetch it r 
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And in plunged the bold little animal; the first wave 
threw him upon the beach again, looking rather astonished ; 
but he did not hesitate to try again. The water being so 
rough, we did not urge his going in any further, fearing 
that he might be washed away ; but on smooth days, he 
would swim out a long way, and bring back any floating 
thing that was thrown in; and he enjoyed his swims as 
much as any regular water-dog could do. 

He had a habit of paying visits by himself, when we 
were at home ; he used regularly to go down the road to a 
farmer, at some little distance, every morning about eight 
o'clock, and quietly return, trotting along the footpath 
at nine, which, doubtless, he knew to be the breakfast 
hour. 

Whilst we were at the sea-side, he used to visit a family 
with whom we were intimate. Running to their gate, he 
waited till some one rang, and entered with them; if their 
business was not in the drawing-room, he again waited till 
some other person opened the door, and then he settled 
himself on the hearth-rug for about half an hour; after 
which, he took leave by wagging his tail, and came home 
again. 

The lodging in which we were, was one on a long terrace, 
the front looking on the sea, and the back having a long strip 
of yard opening into a lane. The kitchen being in front, 
Tawney found that he was not heard when he barked to be 
let in at the back of the house. 

But the servant did not approve of coming up the steep 
kitchen stairs to let in Mr. Tawney, when the back door 
was level with the kitchen, and only a step for her; and, in 
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some way, Tawney comprehended this; for he used to come 
to the front of the house; and the area of the kitchen- 
window being close to the front door, he was sure that his 
bark was heard. Then he raced round the end of the 
terrace, and through the lane, to the back door; and by 
the time cook had gone to open it, there was Mr. Tawney 
ready to enter. 

There being no fear of housebreakers or thieves here, 
the dog was allowed to sleep in Mammals bed-room; 
we provided him with a box and some folds of carpeting 
at the bottom, and made him^ we thought, a soft comfortable 
bed. 

But Tawney much preferred sheets and blankets, and, 
my sister sleeping in a little bed in the comer of Mamma's 
room, he used to wait till she was fast asleep, and then 
slip himself on to the bed so quietly as not to wake her ; 
and, getting down to the foot of the bed, would remain 
there till morning. 

But Mamma said he must stay in his box; and forbad my 
sister to allow him to get on the bed. 

As, however, he never tried to do so until she was asleep, 
she could not prevent it. So Mamma listened, and when she 
heard Tawney very softly leave his box and go to the bed, 
she got up and whipped him, and put him back in his box, 
ordering him to stay there. 

Several nights this took place; till Tawney had the 
cunning to wait till Mamma also was asleep, when he crept 
into the warm resting-place, and staid there in peace till the 
morning. 

When daylight appeared, he returned to his own bed, in 
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order to avoid the morning whipping, which he knew 
would come, were he discovered in the forbidden place. 

When we were returning home, we were to make some 
visits in London; so, thinking it best not to take Tawney, 
we entrusted him to a man who was going to our own 
town, with many charges as to feeding and watching him. 

And when we had left London and arrived at home, 
there was poor Tawney safe and well, and extravagantly 
delighted to see us. 

When we enquired about his behaviour on the road, of 
the man who had brought him, he told us that he had been 
in a terrible fright at the London station, thinking that he 
had lost Tawney entirely. 

He had to cross London from one station to another; 
and there was an hour or two to spare before the starting 
of the train from the second station; so, wishing to leave 
the station for that time, and fearing to risk Tawney in the 
street, he tied him up, as he thought, safely in a shed 
belonging to the station. He was also taking with him 
some luggage belonging to us, among which was a large 
round packing-case, that usually stood in Mamma's room ; 
these were shut up in a store-house at the other end of the 
station. 

At the appointed hour our friend returned to the station, 
and went to claim the dog; but no Tawney was in the 
shed, only the end of the broken rope which had fastened 
him. In great anxiety he ran about enquiring of all he 
met. No one knew anything of the dog, no one had seen 
him pass out of the station; and after fruitless search in 
in all the waiting and refreshment rooms, and in short 
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through the whole station ; he was reluctantly obliged to 
go for the luggage in order to pursue his journey, when, on 
opening the door of the store-house, what was his joy on 
beholding the missing Tawney, seated on the top of the 
round packing case, that he well knew to belong to his 
mistress. How he found out that the luggage was in the 
store-house, and how he got in, we could not of course 
discover; and it only confirmed us in our opinion of Tawney's 
Intense wisdom. We and Tawney enjoyed ourselves much 
for some weeks, taking long walks, long drives, and hunting 
rats in all the neighbours* stacks. We had some fine games in 
our own field, and a great deal of basking in the sun, as it 
was a beautiful summer, with constant sunshine. 

I mentioned, that Tawney used to enrage the people 
in the cottages by trying to worry their cats. On one of 
these occasions, when he had made a dreadful confusion at 
the door of a cottage containing children, upsetting a tub 
of soap-suds, dirtying the clean sanded floor, and frightening 
an old woman nearly out of her wits, by his reckless endea- 
vour to seize on the cat; a man had come angrily out of 
the cottage, and coming close up to the carriage, declared 
with a clenched fist, and a furious countenance, that if 
Tawney ever approached his door again, he would kill 
him. Papa, who happened to be with us, said that if he 
would give Tawney a good beating, it would punish the 
dog without punishing us; and as he was a great favourite, 
he begged that he would not think of killing him. Then 
we drove on, leaving the man standing sulkily in the road. 

Whether Tawney had gone alone to this cottage for the 
purpose of worrying the cat, or whether the man had taken 
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his revenge for the first offence, or whether he had done 
anything in the matter, we shall never know; but we could 
not help suspecting him when the following sad a&ir 
happened. 

It was a very sultry day, too much so to run or to do 
anything but lie on the grass, which we did during the 
whole morning. Papa sat reading on a bench placed in the 
shady side of the house, and we were on the grass beside 
him ; Tawney lay roasting in the sun, and, now and then, 
panting with heat, came to us in the shade, or even went 
into the dining-room window and flung himself down under 
the table; some steps led into the garden from the window, 
and as the window-sill was not level with the dining-rooni 
floor, but raised about two feet above it, we had a stool or 
sort of step inside the window, as well as outside; Tawney 
generally sprang through, without troubling himself about 
the steps. 

Soon after Tawney had entered the house, apparently 
for the purpose of cooling himself, we heard a tumble, then 
another, and I got up to see what he was doing. " Why 
Papa,*^ I cried, *^what can be the matter with Tawney, ho 
is trying to jump out of the window and cannot reach the 
sill, and falls back again." Papa came to see, and again 
the dog made an ineffectual spring at the low window-sill. 
Papa lifted him out into the garden, saying he supposed he had 
half blinded himself with lying so long in the hot sunshine. 
But we continued to watch him, and presently we saw his 
limbs twitching in a sort of fit, and he ran wildly about us. 
Papa called to the gardener, and they took him into the 
stable, forbidding us to approach him, as they feared he was 
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going mad ; they dashed water over him as he lay exhausted 
on the straw in the stable; but soon the fits became more 
and more violent, and our poor dog in a few hours was 
dead. 

A man that examined him by Papa's desire, said there 
was no doubt that he had been poisoned by strychnine. 
He might have picked up something so poisoned while 
running in the roads, or it might have been purposely done 
by the angry man to whom I alluded. We never found 
out the manner in which it had been administered, and 
could only regret most heartily the loss of our dear play- 
fellow. We had not another dog for a very long thne, 
and never shall love one so well as Tawney. 
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What pretty things are pigeons, how happy and nice they 
look sitting on the house-top, and walking up and down the 
sloping roof with their pretty pink feet and slender legs; 
and then how they flutter up into the air, making circles round 
the house, and now and then darting off on a straight flight 
across the fields. Soon after we came to live at our country 
house^ my sister had a present of a pair of fantail pigeons^ 
quite white. They were beauties, not the slightest speck of any 
colour was on their feathers ; and when they walked about 
with their tails spread out in a fan, and their necks pulled 
up so proudly, we thought them the prettiest creatures we 
had ever seen. Our Papa allowed us to have a nice place 
made for them in the roof of the stables, with some holes 
for them to go in at, and a board before the holes for them 
to alight on; inside there were some niches for nests, and 
as the fantails were quite young, we soon ventured to put 
them in there. At first we spread a net over their holes, 
so that they could only walk about on the board outside; 
and when we thought they knew the look of the place well, 
we let them have their entire liberty, and they never 
left us. 

Next we obtained a pair of tumblers, these were small 
dumpy little birds, of a burnished sort of copper colour, and 
such queer short little bills; when they were flying, they 
turned head over heels in the air, without in the least 
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interrupting their flight. Then we had some capuchins, 
they were very curious-looking creatures, white and pale 
reddish brown, with a sort of a frill sticking up round their 
necks, and the back of their heads. We called them our 
Queen Elizabeths, for their ruffs were much more like her's 
than like a monk's hood, from which resemblance they are 
named. Besides these, we had several common pigeons, 
some pretty bluish and white. We fed them regularly in 
the yard, and when they saw us run out of the house, with 
our wooden bowl full of grain, they came fluttering down 
and took it out of our hands, and strutted about close to us 
so tamely and nicely; and then they would whirl up again in 
the air. 

We lived quite close to a railway station, and at one time 
of the autumn, a great number of sacks of grain were 
brought there for carriage to distant parts of the country ; 
for the corn fields were very numerous about us. In the 
process of unloading these sacks from the carts, and again 
packing them on the railway trucks, a quantity of corn was 
spilt about, and our pigeons were not slow to find this out; 
we noticed they were constantly flying over into the station- 
yards; and sometimes when we went to feed them in 
the morning, they did not come for our breakfast at all, 
having already made a great meal at the station. There 
was an old pigeon-house in the roof of the luggage store, 
which formed part of the station buildings; and our 
ungrateful pigeons actually went and built some of their 
nests in this pigeon house in preference to our own. At least, 
they laid their eggs there; as for building a nest they 
never did, they trod an untidy sort of hollow in the straw 
and wool we placed for them, and there laid their eggs. 
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We often wondered why it was they did not build bean- 
tiful compact and smooth nests like the little hedge birds- 
That was the only thing about the pigeons that we did not 
like — ^their dirty unUdy nests^ and the^firightful ugliness of 
the newly-hatched pigeons. The first nest they had, 
was made by the white fantails, and we had anxiously 
watched for the hatching, expecting that we should have 
two beautiful little soft white downy pigeons, something like 
young chickens, or, still better, young goslings. And how 
disappointed we were when we saw the little firights, with 
their bare great heads and lumps of eyes, and their ugly 
red-skinned bodies, stuck full of bluish quills. Aher 
that we did not much trouble ourselves about the 
young pigeons^ until they came oiit with some feathers, 
and tried to fly; but for all that, it was very provoking to 
see them go off* to another house. 

Our fevourite of all, was a large handsome pouter or 
cropper. He was of a kind of dove colour, mixed with green 
and bluish feathers, and when he stood upright, and swelled 
out his breast, he was quite beautiful. He became tamer 
than any one of the pigeons; he would come to the window 
when we were breakfasting, and take crumbs of bread from 
our fingers, he would perch on our shoulders when we 
called to him in the yard, and liked to strut about at the 
back doqr, and to come into the kitchen and to peck about 
beneath the table; we called him Puffer. But he too was 
very fond of going to the station, and sitting on the store- 
house roof; and at last, really half our pigeons had their 
nests in the station house instead of in ours. We went 
and fetched them out, nests and eggs altogether, several 
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times; and then we persuaded the station men to block up 
the door of the old pigeon-house, which prevented them 
from laying their eggs there, but they still greedily pre- 
ferred that yard to our own. Then came the harvest time. 
There were many fields of com within sight of our house, 
and we perceived that our naughty pigeons took to flying 
out to these fields, instead of going so much to the station. 
How beautiful they looked with Puffer at their head, 
darting along in the sunshine, till they were almost out of 
sight; and in about an hour they would come back again, 
spreading themselves all over the house-top, and lying down 
to bask in the sun, and to rest after their long flight, and 
the good meal they had made in the corn-fields. Puffer 
would always come down to us, however tired, and let us 
stroke him and kiss his glossy head and neck. 

One day after they had all flown far out all over the 
fields, we heard a shot at a distance ; we were not noticing 
it much, beyond saying to each other, " There is some one 
shooting;" but the gardener who was with us observed, 
*^ I wish it may not be some one firing at your pigeons. 
The farmers can^t bear their coming after the grain ; I am 
sorry they have taken to flying away to them corn-fields.^' 
This alarmed us, and we watched eagerly for the return of 
the pigeons. *' Here they come,'^ I exclaimed, and 
presently they were all settling as usual about the house 
top, Puffer in the midst quite safe. *' Count them, Sir,^^ 
said the gardener. So we set to work to number the 
fantails, tumblers, Queen Elizabeths, and dear old Puffer; 
all right, but surely there were not so many of the common 
pigeons; no, two were missing! *' They've been shot then, 
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sure as fate/* said the gardener, ** we shall lose them all I fear.'* 
Next morning we gave them' a double breakfast, hoping 
that not feeling hungry, they would not again go to the 
fields; but off they went as usual about mid-day, and very 
anxiously we watched for their returning flight; we could 
always see Puffer a long way off, he was so much larger 
than the others, and we longed for the time when all the 
corn would be reaped and carried away, out of the reach of 
our favourites. 

One by one our pigeons diminished; we begged the 
gardener to speak to the farmers about, and ask them not 
to shoot our pigeons; but he said that it must be very 
annoying to the farmers to see a tribe of birds devouring 
the produce of their hard labour and anxiety; and that he 
did not wonder at their endeavouring to destroy the thieves. 
He said that if he spoke about it, the farmer would say, 
" Shut up your birds, and if they dont meddle with us, we 
shan^t meddle with them." Then we consulted whether we 
could cage our pigeons; but they had always had their 
liberty, and we were sure that they would not thrive if 
shut up. So we must take our chance, and the naughty 
things persisted in flying over the fields to the distant corn. 
One day, no Puffer returned to us; and in despair we gave 
away all our remaining pigeons. 
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DR. BATTIUS— THE BAT. 

I NOW come to rather a singular pet. Every one — or rather 
every child — has a dog, or a cat, or rabbits, or thrushes; 
little birds in cages are dreadfully common, and so are 
parrots; so are jackdaws: and, as for ponies and donkeys, 
what country-house is without them. 

But I think that many people have not had a tame bat. 
It is not generally a tempting-looking creature ; and I 
should never have thought of taking any trouble to 
procure one with the intention of petting it. 

Our bat put itself into my possession by coming or 
falling down the chimney of my bed-room. 

The room was dark; and I heard a scratching and 
fluttering in the chimney for some time. Then I heard 
the flapping of wings about the room ; and thought that a 
robin or a martin had perhaps fallen into the chimney and 
had been unable to make its way again to the top. 

I got up, and was seeking a match to light my candle, 
when the little creature came against me, and I caught it 
with both hands spread over it. 

I felt directly that it was not a bird ; there is something 
so peculiarly soft and strange in the feel of a bat; and I was 
nearly throwing it down with a sort of disgust. 

Second thoughts, which are generally best, came in ibime 
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to prevent my hurting the poor little creature; and I 
lighted the candle, and took a good look at my prize. 

It was about the size of a small mouse ; it kept its wings 
closely folded, and I placed it in a drawer, and shut it up 
till morning, when I and my sister had a long inspection 
of my prize. 

I do not know of what variety it was; for there are, I 
believe, a great many different kinds. He had not long 
ears; his eyes were very small indeed, though bright. 

We had never handled a bat before, and were not soon 
weary of examining his curious blackish wings ; the little 
hooks, where his fore-feet, apparently, should have been; 
his strangely-deformed hind feet ; and his mouse-like body 
and fur. 

We wrapped him up and shut him in a basket, and 
during the day, I caught a handful of flies, of all sizes, and 
put them into the basket. 

When it grew dusk, we opened the basket, and he soon 
came out and fluttered about the room for a time; we 
found that he had eaten all the flies, but not the wings of 
the larger ones. 

When he had been at liberty for some time, we easily 
caught him again, and shut him up ; and when he became 
a little more used to me, I left him out all night, being 
careful to close the opening into the chimney; and he 
used to have the range of mine and the adjoining room 
during the night. 

We tried him with a variety of food. I had fancied that 
bats ate leaves and fruit ; but he never touched anything of 
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that kind. He would eat raeat, preferring raw to cooked ; 
and would drink milk, sucking it up, more than lapping. 

He evidently did not like the light; but sometimes 
would make flights about the room when candles were 
burning; and, occasionally, I took him about in my jacket 
pocket in the day-time. If I took him out to show him to 
any one in the broad day-light, he never unfolded his 
wings to fly, but remained quietly in my hand with his 
wings folded. 

We had been reading a book in which one of the. 
characters, a strange old man, was named Dr. Battius; so 
we called our bat after him; and I do think the little 
creature learnt to know me. He never fluttered or tried to 
get away from me ; and would always let me take hold of 
him without manifesting any fear. 

He went several long journeys in my pocket; once I had 
him with me in a lodging by the sea-side, and amused 
myself much with him. He would sit on the table in the 
evening, lap his milk at my supper-time, and would vary 
his exercise by crawling or progressing along the floor, 
darting about the room, or hanging himself up to some- 
thing by his hooks, and letting his body swing about. 

He cleaned himself carefully, used to rub his nose against 
the soft part of his wing, or rather his black ^kin, for it was 
not much like a wing, and would scratch and clean his 
body with his hind feet. 

People used to say, " How can you keep such a repulsive 
sort of animal?" 

But, in fact he was not a dirty creature; he spent as 
much time rubbing and scraping himself, as any cat would 
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do ; and he ate nothing dirty, raw beef and flies being big 
chief food, with a very little milk. 

We had heard and read that bats have some ex- 
traordinary way of seeing in the total darkness, or else 
that their touch is so delicate, that they can feel when 
approaching any wall or hard thing; and it was so with 
Dr. Battius, excepting on one occasion — the night when I 
first caught him ; then he struck against my chest ; so that I 
secured him easily, by clasping both hands over him. 

But 1 never after saw him strike against anything; he 
used to fly about my room at night, and I never heard the 
least tap against any object; he even would come inside 
my bed curtains, and fly to and fro; but I could not detect 
the slightest sound of touching them. 

The black skin that formed his wings was so wonderfully 
soft to the touch, that perhaps he felt with that, when the 
wings were spread out. 

I cannot imagine that his crushed-up little eyes could 
see in the dark ; they appeared scarcely good enough to see 
at all in any light. 

This poor little creature lived in my care for many 
months. 

I went to visit some friends who were not fond of any 
animal in the house; and I knew that this dusky little 
creature would inspire disgust, if not terror, among some of 
the party. So, unwillingly, I left him at home. 

But my sister being away too, the servant, perhaps gave 
him too much food, or he missed his exercise about 
the room. One morning he was found dead in his 
drawer. 
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I have no idea whether bats are long-lived animals; or 
whether they would, for any time, flourish in solitude. 
Had I kept the poor little doctor with me, I might have 
found out more about him. 
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THE CHOUGH. 

I THINK I may here describe a bird, which, although he 
was not our property, was watched with mach interest by 
us, and which we never met with but once. 

It was a Chough. 

It belonged to an officer who was living in the same 
barracks ; and we first saw it perched on the window-sill of 
his kitchen. 

'* Is that a crowr^ asked my sj^ter, pointing to it, as we 
stopped to examine it. 

" That cannot be a crow," I answered ; " its legs are 
yellow, as well as its beak ; and it is more slender, and a 
more bluish sort of black." 

When we approached and offered to touch it; it did not 
draw back or appear shy, but allowed us to stroke its back 
and look at it quite closely. 

It was a very handsome bird; its plumage beautifully 
glossy; its claws hooked and black; and its tongue very 
long. It was pecking at a plate of food that was near it; 
but did not appear very hungry. 

Presently, the officer's servant came to the window, and 
we enquired what it was. 

*' A Cornish Chough," was the answer. 

We had never seen one before; indeed, knew nothing 
about that sort of bird. We had^ indeed, heard its name 
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in an old song or glee, called the ** Chough and Crow;" or 
that begins with those words. 

So we asked Mamma about it when we went in, and she 
showed us an account of it, in which we found that it is not 
at all common everywhere, like a crow; but that it only 
lives in the cliffs of Cornwall, Devonshire, and Wales; and 
has sometimes, but rarely, been seen about Beachy Head, 
and in no other part of Europe, excepting the Alps. So 
that it is really a very uncommon bird. 

The same account said that they could be taught to 
speak like a jackdaw. 

But we never heard this one say anything, or make any 
noise, except a sort of call or croak, with which he an- 
swered the servant who attended to him. 

We always stopped to stroke and pat him when we went 
out to walk; and he was a great pet with the soldiers, and 
went about some years with the regiment. 

He showed his intelligence and quickness in a very 
curious way. 

During the time that the regiment was quartered in 
Scotland he was lost; he had either wandered out of the 
barrack-gate, and had failed to find his way back again ; or 
he had been picked up and carried away by some thief. 
He was, however, never seen or heard of for many months, 
and was given up as lost. 

The regiment then removed to Edinburgh; and two or 
three soldiers went to visit a sort of zoological garden in 
the outskirts. There were a great number of cages, among 
other things; and the attention of the men was attracted 

G 
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to one of ihese cages by the violent fluttering and escertion 
made by the inhabitant to get out. . 

On coming closer to the cage, they perceived that the 
prisoner was the old Cornish Chough; and they asked the 
keeper if it was lately that they had confined it, since it 
seemed so uneasy. 

The man said that it had been in that cage for a long 
time, and never had been otl^rwise than perfectly quiet 
and satisfied. 

They wished to take it away, saying they knew the 
bird's former master; but the owner refused to part with 
it, and the soldiers passed on. 

On their way back, the keeper was still standing watch- 
ing the bird ; who^ as soon as the soldiers came again in 
sight, fluttered and dashed itself violently against the 
bars. 

The man said that losing sight of them, it became quiet, 
and sat dolefully on its perch ; but the moment it again 
saw them, it exerted all its strength to reach them. 

There is no doubt that the poor bird recognised the red- 
coats, among which it had formerly lived, and wished to go 
to his old friends. 

The soldiers told the officer how they had discovered 
his old pet ; and he purchased it from the keeper of th^ 
garden. 

The poor Chough manifested great pleasure at being 
again in the barrack kitchen, and followed the fortunes of 
the regiment until his master^s death, when we lost 
sight of the yellow-billed yellow-legged Cornish Chough. 
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THE KITTENS— BLACKY AND SNOWDROP. 

"Guess what we have, Mamma I Guess!" cried I and 
my sister, as we ran into the dining-room, with some- 
thing wrapped up in each of our pinafores. So Mamma 
felt, and found that we had something alive; then she 
guessed guinea-pigs^ then rabbits; at last we rolled out on 
the carpet two little kittens. 

They were such soft, pretty little things; one was black 
and the other white. I chose the black one, and my sister 
had the white. They lived chiefly in the nursery, and 
were soon very familiar, and quite at home. 

My black one, however, was pleased to be much fonder 
of my sister than of me; it particularly insisted on sleeping 
on my sister^s bed; and we sometimes changed beds to see 
if it would follow her. Blacky would jump on the bed, 
come and look at my &ce, waving his tail about in the 
air, and seeing that it was his own master, he would 
bound off the bed and go and look in the other, and 
being satisfied that my sister was there, he would curl 
himself up at her back. In consequence of some illness 
in the nursery, my sister was sent to another room, and 
Blacky not finding her in the nursery, went and looked 
into all the bed-rooms until he found her. Snowdrop, as 
we called the white oat, used to sleep in a large wardrobe, 
rolled up upon some of the clothes. They were both very 
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fond of getting into cupboards and drawers, and often 
startled us, and others, by springing out, when drawers 
and closet-doors were opened in different rooms; we were 
obliged to forbid them the drawing-room, because they 
would get on the chimney-piece, and on the top of a book- 
case where there was a good deal of china, and we thought 
they would certainly throw down and break it all in their 
rough games. 

At the time we had these cats, we had also the jackdaw 
and hawk; and Blacky and Snowdrop often went to have 
a game with Jacky, who liked them; they used to run 
after him round his bush, and amuse themselves with 
whisking their tails about, and seeing him peck at them. 
But when they tried the same game with the hawk, they 
found a very different creature to deal with ; for the savage 
bird darted at the playful little creatures, and very nearly 
bit off Blacky's tail ; and afterwards, if he saw them in 
the garden, although they did not offer to approach his 
stump, he would slyly steal among the shrubs and bushes, 
till he got near enough to them to make a dart at their 
tails, and many a savage bite he gave them. 

We did not keep these cats long. Blacky disappeared 
entirely ; whether some one stole him for the luck of having 
a black cat, or what became of the poor little fellow we did 
not know. Snowdrop was fond of running on the top of 
the garden-walls, and of hunting little birds about the 
roads; and it seems strange that so active an animal as 
a cat should allow itself to be run over, but Snowdrop, in 
hunting a bird across the railway, which ran on the other 
side of our garden wall, was actually killed by the train. 
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BLUEBEARD, THE SHETLAND PONY. 

Our donkey, Neddy, was never replaced; but instead of 
him we had a far better pet, a beautiful little Shetland 
pony! We had left Ireland, and went to live in England; 
we had a nice garden, a paddock and some fields, and a 
stable; and when we saw all this, we ran to Papa and 
begged that we might now have another donkey, as there 
was plenty of room for him. But Papa said we might now 
very well ride a pony, and that he would look out for a 
nice one. Shortly after this he went to a large horse-fair 
at Doncaster, and almost before he could have arrived 
there, we began to look out and watch for his return with 
the pony. 

We made all kinds of guesses about the size and the 
colour that the pony would be, and wrote out a long list of 
names suitable for a Shetland. I wished that it might be 
black, and my sister wished for a cream colour; but I 
believe that no such thing exists as a cream-coloured 
Shetland. And after all our expectation, Papa came home 
so late, that we did not see him that night. 

We besieged his door next morning, shouting, ** Did 
you find a pony? Have you bought the pony?' Yes, 
a pony had come, but we were not to look at him until 
Papa came down; and after breakfast. Papa sent for it to 
the dining-room window. Oh I what a nice little rolY-x^obj 
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of rough hair it was. It was very small, and its funny little 
face peeped out from the shaggy bunch of hair over its 
eyes, in such a sly way. Its mane was a complete bush, 
and its tail just swept along the ground. And all over its 
body the coat was so thick and soft, and so long, that the 
legs looked quite short and dumpy. Altogether, it was 
the most darling little fellow any one could imagine; its 
colour was dark-brown, and its mane and tail nearly 
black. 

Papa promised to get a nice saddle and bridle for it, as 
we declared that Neddy's old pad was so shabby, that it 
would be a shame to put it on this little beauty. But, 
meantime, we were well satisfied to use it, and commenced 
our rides forthwith ; scarcely a day passed without our 
making a long excursion* Sometimes Mamma walked with 
us, and sometimes only nurse; we used to trot along the road 
for some distance, and then canter back again to Mammaj 
so that we had a long ride, whilst she only took a moderate 
walk; and we soon had explored every lane and bye-road 
near our new home. 

After much debate about the pony's name, we had fixed 
on two or three, and finding that we could not agree on 
the important subject, we wrote out the names on slips of 
paper, and drew lots. " Bluebeard " was the name that we 
drew the oftenest^ so that was decided; and as he really 
had a very long beard, we thought it very appropriate. 

Although Bluebeard was a decided beauty, it must be 
confessed that he had a great number of tricks, and was 
not the best-behaved pony in the world. When we vrere 
out riding, if we met any carts on the road, or in passing 
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through the streets, Mamma or nurse used to lead hikn 
by the bridle; this we used to consider a great aifront 
to our horsemanship^ and Bluebeard, doubtless, thought it 
an affront to himself, for he eould Hot bear to be led; he 
shook his head, and tried to get the bridle out of their 
hand, and failing to do so, he revenged himself by biting 
and tearing Mamma's shawl or dress; and our poor nurse 
had scarcely a gown left that was not ih rents and holes 
from Bluebeard's teeth; she said it took her half her time 
to mend her clothes, for she never went out with us and 
returned with her clothes whole. This amused us very 
much; but Mamma thought ishe should have liked Bluebeard 
better if he had been less playful; 

With good living, and the care that was lavished on 
him in our stable, he soon became fatter, and very frisky, 
so full of wild spirits and play, that we could not quite 
manage him. So Mamma had a very small basket-work 
carriage made, just to fit Bluebeard; it was painted dark- 
blue, and was fery pretty; it had two selEits, bo just carried 
us, and Mamma and nurse. 

Now we drove out one day, and rode the next; the 
carriage was so low, that we could jump in and out as 
Bluebeard trotted along; and we liked to run, holding on 
by the back, to see whether we could run as fast as Blue* 
beard at his fastest trot; and when we jumped out, he used 
to turn his head round and look for us, and sometimes 
made a full stop till we got in again. Mamma thought 
that the heavier work of drawing the carriage with four 
people in it, would prevent Bluebeard from becoming too 
frisky and unmanageable, as, certainly, it was far greater 
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labour for him than a quiet trot with only myself or sister 
on his back; but I believe that the more work he had, the 
more corn he ate, for he scampered along with the carriage 
as if it were nothing at all, and grew more and more 
skittish. It was very amusing to watch for donkeys as we 
drove along the roads, for he could not bear to meet one; 
if he spied the long ears at a little distance, he used to 
fling up his head, stand still for an instant, and then turn 
sharply round, and rush away in the opposite direction to 
the offending object; this he did whether we were riding 
or in the carriage. It signified but little when we rode; 
for all that happened was our tumbling off, when he 
twitched himself round; and as he met Mamma and nurse 
a little way back on the road, he was always stopped. 

But in the carriage it was a very awkward trick, and we 
should often have been upset, had not the front wheels 
turned completely under the body of the carriage, so 
Bluebeard could twist round, and put his head quite inside 
without upsetting us. • 

Once or twice, when going up a hill, a donkey suddenly 
put up his head from behind the hedge. Round flew 
Bluebeard with such a jerk, as nearly to throw us out of 
the carriage, and having whisked us round, he tore down 
the hill at a furious rate. All that could be done on such 
occasions, was for one of us to jump out and hold his head 
before he had time to turn round; and, therefore, we 
always kept a sharp look out for donkeys on the road. 
This dread of Bluebeard's was the more strange, as he was 
extremely friendly with a poor half-starved donkey that was 
sometimes put into the same field with him. He used to rub 
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his head against it, talk to it, (that is, hold their noses near 
together), and seemed quite to like its company. But any 
other donkey inspired him with downright terror. Another 
bad trick when in the carriage, was kicking, which he often 
did, sometimes throwing his heels so high that he got them 
over the shaft, and then we had the fun of unharnessing 
him completely, in order to put him in again. 

It sometimes took a very long time to catch him, 
though the field was very small; he would come close to 
the groom, and when he put out his hand to catch him, he 
would give his head a toss and gallop off round the field ; 
now and then, when weary of his fruitless attempts at 
catching him, the groom would set the field-gate wide 
open, and Bluebeard would dart through it, along the lane, 
and up the hill to our house. But it was rather a risk 
doing so, as it was quite a chance whether he would go 
home, or in any other direction, 

When he was fairly in the stable, and cleaning and 
harnessing had commenced, he by no means ceased from 
his playful tricks : he would roll in the straw with his legs 
kicking up; then he would bounce about in all directions, 
to prevent the bridle from being put on; and shake his 
head till all his shaggy mane fell over his eyes. 

All this was meant for play and fun; but the groom 
often was reprimanded for unpunctuality, in not bringing 
the carriage to the door for half-an-hour or more after the 
time when it was ordered. Certainly, if Bluebeard would 
not be caught, and then would not be harnessed, it was not 
the groom's fault. However, he began to be very sharp 
and cross with the pony; and once pulling him roughly up 
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from sprawling on his back, instead of standing still to be 
combed, Bluebeard dashed his head at him and gave him 
a bad bite on the chest. 

When Mamma came out to put a plaister on the bite, she 
was very angry, and said that if Bluebeard bit in his play^ 
she could not allow us to keep him; and she desired that 
he should not have half so much corn. 

But I do believe the groom paid ho attention to this 
order^ and gave him just as much as before; for the wicked 
little pony never became one bit quieter, and we often had 
to beg hiard that sentence of dismissal should not be pro- 
nounced. 

Whenever Papa had time to take us riding with him, oi 
could spare his horse for the groom, we had a nice ride, 
Bluebeard having a long rein which Papa or the groom 
held, we found that he went a great deal better than when 
Mamma walked with us ; indeed, he had then no time to 
play tricks, for it was as much as he could do to keep up 
with the great horse, whose walk matched with our gentle 
trotting ; his trot to our cantering; and when the horse 
cantered^ Bluebeard was put to his full speed. 

We enjoyed these rides immensely; but, unluckily, they 
were few and far between, as the horse could be spared 
very seldom ; therefore, we still continued our plan of 
MiEimma walkings and we riding by turns ; and it Was a 
great excitement to us, watching for Bluebeard's tricks, for 
we were much afraid of his being seiit away as too tire- 
some; and we tried in all ways to prevent and to conceal 
his delinquencies. 
I very frequently went over his head, for he liked to go 
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precisely the way he chose; and if we came to a turning in 
the road, an^ I pulled the bridle in one direction, Blue- 
beard was certain to insist on going the other. Then he 
tugged, and I tugged; but his neck was so strong, and his 
mouth so hard^ that I seldom could succeed in making him 
go my way; and unless some one came to my assistance, 
the dispute generally ended by Bluebeard putting his head 
between his legs, and pitching me over his head. 

My sister suggested that the best way to manage him 
would be always to urge him to go the way we did not 
wish, and he, being certain to diflFer from us, would take, 
as his own choice, the road that we really intended. 

This was the same plan as that suggested for refractory 
pigs, who will never go forwards ; viz., to pull them back- 
wards, when they will at once make a bolt in the desired 
direction. 

But I objected, that it was a shabby way of proceeding 
to manage him by deceit, and I preferred being flung over 
his head in open contest; and the plan was given up as too 
cowardly; and as my rolls were generally in the soft sandy- 
lanes or on the grass by the road side, I never was in the 
least hurt. 

My sister^ too, had several tumbles which made us laugh 
very much. 

We came once to a place where three lanes met^ and 
Mamma called out to my sister, who was riding some Way in 
front, to turn to the right; so she pulled the rein, and, as a 
matter of course, Bluebeard shook his mane, tossed his head 
about, and intimated that he intended to turn down the 
opposite lane to the left. Then my sist^ pulled and ^uUed^ 
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whipping Bluebeard at the same time; but his coat was so 
immensely thick, that he leally did not feel a switch the 
least in the world, especially from a little arm like my 
sister's. So he did not stir, but kept twisting his head 
along the left-hand lane. 

^^ He will kick in a minute," I said; and Mamma ran 
quickly to take hold of his bridle. 

When naughty little Bluebeard felt her touch the rein, 
he made a bolt down the lane so suddenly, that he dragged 
Mamma down on the ground, and flinging up his heels at 
the same time, sent my sister flying, and she came down 
upon Mamma; so there they were rolling over each other 
in the dusty lane. 

Bluebeard scampered a short way down the lane and 
tiien came back to us, whisking his tail, as if to say, " You 
might as well have come my way at once, without causing 
all this fuss.'* 

And whilst we were employed in shaking the dust off 
Mamma's and sister's clothes, he stood looking at us in a 
triumphant kind of manner. 

But after all, he did not have his own way ; for when my 
sister was mounted again, Mamma took the bridle and led 
him down the lane to the right and all the way home; and 
he was not in favour with Mamma for some time after. 

When the winter came on, his coat grew so thick and 
heavy, and his mane and tail so bushy and long, that he 
really looked like a great bundle of hair rolling along the 
road ; for his legs scarcely showed as high as his knee. As 
for his eyes, it was a mystery how he saw at all; for they 
were not visible, except when we pulled back the hair to 
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look at them: there never was such a curious rolypoly- 
looking little creature. 

When the cold of the winter was passing away, it was 
agreed that Bluebeard had better be cjlipped, his coat being 
really much too heavy ; no sheep's fleece could have 
weighed more. 

So we had the pleasure of seeing the little fellow care- 
fully shorn of his thick dress ; his long bushy tail was left 
at our particular request, and also plenty of njane; we 
liked that, because we found it a great help to clutch a 
handful of mane, when he tried to kick us off f but his eyes 
were left free to look out, and very saucy they looked. 

We were astonished to find how small he looked, and 
how thin and elegant his stumpy little legs appeared, we 
thought they scarcely seemed strong enough to bear our 
weight; and in the carriage he would appear a perfect 
shrimp. 

Then his colour was entirely altered. Instead of dark 
brown, he was now a pale sort of grey ; indeed, we could 
scarcely believe that the same pony was before us. 

He did not look so droll and round, but much prettier; 
and we felt quite proud of him the next time we rode out 
with Papa. 

When he was next put into the pony-carriage, he almost 
appeared too small for it ; and one bad effect of clipping 
him was, that he evidently felt so light and unshackled, 
that he could not restrain his wish to prance and jump; 
he now perpetually was kicking his legs over the shafts ; 
and so, two or three times during a drive, we unharnessed 
him before we could replace him where he ought to be — 
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between the shafts ; instead of having his fore legs inside, 
and his hind legs outside. 

Mamma said that this was dangerous, and that she feared 
Bluebeard might either break his own legs by this trick, or 
would upset the carriage and break ours. And we began 
to fear that Bluebeard would some day bring on his own 
dismissal. 

One day, Mamma rode Bluebeard herself ; and in spite 
of the greater weight, which he must have found very 
different from that of such small children as my sister and 
myself, Bluebeard kicked so much, and behaved altogether 
in such an improper manner, that Mamma declared he was 
no longer a safe pony for such young children, and said she 
should expect to see us brought home with fractured skulls 
or broken limbs, if we were allowed to ride him. 

All our beggings and prayings had no effect. Blue- 
beard was sold to a man in the neighbouring town. 

When this man said that he wanted the pony for a little 
boy to ride. Mamma said that he was too ill-broken and 
too unmanageable for any child, and that she did not wish 
to sell him for that purpose. 

But he said that he intended to tie the boy tightly on to 
the saddle, and should make a groom walk with him with a 
long rein; and then should have no fear about the boy's 
safety. And he bought him, notwithstanding Mammals 
warning. 

We were so sorry to see the poor little fellow led away ; 
our only consolation was, that in a year or two we should 
become too big for Bluebeard ; and then, at any rate, we 
must have parted with him. 
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Now and then we saw the little boy riding him ; and the 
groom that was with him showed us that he was strapped 
on to the saddle by a strap across each thigh^ and also a 
strap below each knee; so that it was really impossible that 
he should fall off. 

Mamma said it was not at all safe for a child to be 
fastened in that way ; for if Bluebeard should take into his 
head to roll on his back, he would most probably kill the 
child. But as she had warned the father, and had told him 
of all the pony's bad tricks, it was no longer her affair to 
say anything about him, or to meddle with his arrange- 
ments. 

It was a long time before Papa met with a pony to suit 
us better. The next one was to be so large, that he would 
last us for many years; he must be frisky enough to be 
pleasant and amusing, and yet must have no bad tricks; no 
kicking and running away ; and, above all, he must be very 
pretty indeed, with long tail and mane. 

All these qualities were not so easy to find combined; 
and before I talk about the next pony^ I will mention 
some of our other pets. 

So good bye to dear little naughty Bluebeard. 
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Being for some months in a German town, we proposed, 
before returning to England, that we should procure one of 
the strange-looking little German terriers, with long backs 
and short legs; and we made inquiries as to where we 
could obtain one of the real German breed. We found 
that there are several diflFerent races of these dogs; they 
have all the long back, and short bandy legs; but one kind 
is very large, with pointed nose and long tail ; another 
kind is small, with excessively soft hair, small head and 
magnificent large eyes; another kind is small, rather wiry 
in the hair, and unusually long and pointed in the nose. 

After seeing several, we at last had one offered to us that 
we liked, and bought; he was of the last-described species; 
his body long and narrow, his legs very short and crooked, 
and his feet enormous, big enough for a dog of three times 
the size; his tail was long, and dangled down in an un- 
gainly sort of way; his head was small, and his nose much 
elongated and pointed; his eyes small and sparkling, and 
his ears rather soft and long. Altogether, he was the. 
queerest-looking little animal you would wish to see. We 
named him Joe, and commenced his education by showing 
him, that he was not to consider our baby sister a species 
of rat, and to worry her accordingly, and by teaching him 
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to sleep on a rug in the corner of one of the bed-rooms. 
He was a very sociable merry little fellow, liked scampering 
after us through the range of rooms, all on one floor or 
flat, and enjoyed running along the roads and in the park 
with us; but he was terribly chilly; he could not bear 
sleeping on his mat, always wanting to be on the bed, or at 
least muflOied up in a flannel gown; and in the day, he was 
happiest when he was allowed to creep under the stove and 
lie there, really almost undergoing baking. I never saw 
an animal bear so much heat with satisfaction to himself. 

He destroyed half the things in the house before he got 
over his puppy-days; but every one liked him, and he 
generally escaped punishment. He was sharp enough to 
know his way home, in a very few days after we bought 
him. We had him out in the park and missed him, a long 
way from home; seeing no sign of him, we concluded that 
some one had picked him up, and gave him up for lost, 
having no idea that the little young creature would know 
its way home ; and we were quite surprised when we 
reached our own door, to find Joe sitting there waiting; 
he had come along the crooked walks of the park, through 
the streets, and up our long flight of stairs, and our opinion 
of his sagacity rose in proportion. 

Shortly after we had bought Joe, we travelled to England, 
and determined to try whether we could manage to take 
him in the carriage with us, instead of letting the poor little 
fellow be shut up in a dog-box on the train, with, perhaps, 
a dozen other savage dogs. So Papa carried him under his 
cloak; Joe was very good at the station, and kept himself 
perfectly quiet, until we were all seated in the railway- 

H 
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carriage. We were beginning to think that we had him 
safe for that day^s journey ; and as soon as we had shewn 
our tickets, could let him run about the carriage. 

The ticket-taker came to the door, had looked all round, 
and Papa was showing his ticket, when, at the last minute, 
Joe began to plunge and push about under the cloak. 
Papa held him fast, but the stupid little animal set up 
a yelp, just as the man was leaving the carriage. He 
immediately asked if we had a dog, and poor Joe was 
hauled out by his neck, and Papa had to run in great 
haste to see him placed in a dog-box. And for the next 
three or four hours, Joe howled incessantly. 

When we halted in the middle of the day, we managed 
better; Mamma took him under her shawl, and got into 
the carriage some time before the officials came peeping 
about, and he lay quiet in her lap, and no one meddled 
with him ; so the afternoon of his first day of travel was 
not so miserable as the commencement. Altogether, Joe 
was a good deal of trouble on the journey; there was always 
a fuss about gaining permission to have him in the carriage, 
and we did not know what to do with him at the inns, for 
fear he should go down stairs and be lost. At last we 
reached England, and for a time lived in London. 

At first we were much afraid that Joe would be darting 
out of the front door, and would be stolen immediately. 
But he soon got used to the confinement, only having a 
yard behind the house to run in, and he made himself 
extremely happy. The house in which we were staying 
possessed two dogs, a cat, a variety of birds, and in the 
j^ard lived a cock with several hens. 
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Joe and the cat used to have famous games together, 
rolling each other over and over, then racing round the 
kitchen, over the tables and chairs. When pussy was tired, 
she sat upon a chair and slapped Joe's face, whenever she 
could reach him, as he ran barking round the chair. One 
of the dogs was very old and fat, and did not at all approve 
of the new comer's vivacious ways, but growled at Joe 
fiercely when he tried to entice him to play. The other 
dog was also too fat to be very active; and when Joe 
found that no fun was to be had with them, he merely 
danced round them now and then, to have the pleasure of 
making them angry, and seeing them show their teeth; 
and then he left them to their slumbers, and spampered oflF 
to the cat, who was more suited to his age and manners. 

Out in the yard he had much amusement with the fowls; 
at first sight he had been rather firightened at them, but 
soon took pleasure in seeing them flutter about and run 
away from him. The cock, however, did not run away, 
but faced Master Joe, and crowed at him, and ran at him 
in the most valiant manner; and when Joe was too per- 
tinacious in barking at him and teazing him, the cock 
actually sprang upon his back and pecked him, until Joe 
crouched down on the ground fairly beaten. In return, 
however, Joe nearly caused a death-warrant to be pronounced 
against the cock and all the hens, by teaching them to eat 
eggs. 

One morning, the hens were observed to be in a great 
state of excitement, pecking greedily at something on the 
ground, which, on examination, proved to be a new-laid 
egg, broken and devoured by the unnatural hens* The tjiax.^ 
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day another and another was found in the same way; in 
fact, as soon as the eggs were laid, they were brought out of 
the hen-house and broken. So it was agreed, that the hens 
having once contracted this bad habit, could never be 
cured, and had better all be killed. But before this 
determination had been put in practice, Mamma chanced to 
look out of the window early, just afier Joe had been sent 
out for his morning walk, and spied the naughty creature 
coming out of the hen-house with an egg in his mouth. 
Presently all the hens and the cock ran out after him, 
calling, ** Stop thief!*' or, rather, implying those words by 
their cackling and noise ; and they pursued Joe round 
and round the yard, until they came up with him all 
in a body, and the egg being dropped in the scuffle, was 
of course broken ; and then the hens fell upon it and ate 
it up. 

This it seems took place every morning. Joe fetched 
eggs out of the nests ; and the hens, after pretending to be 
very angry, ended by joining in the robbery. 

The next time Joe was seen with an egg in his mouth, 
one of the servants went out and called to him, when he 
placed it on the ground so gently, that it was not even 
cracked ; and if we could manage to catch him before the 
hens rushed upon him, we always obtained the egg safe 
enough ; for he did not break it or eat it himself, only put 
it into the hen's heads to do so ; and, probably, his only 
object was to make the whole family of hens run after him, 
which he seemed much to enjoy. 

So the sentence of death against the cock and hens was 
not pronounced, as it seemed the whole fault lay with Joe; 
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and whenever we could catcli him approaching the hen- 
house he received a good whipping. 

He had, however, that sort of temper which cares not the 
least for whipping or scolding; he never was at all abashed 
or cowed; but made a most dreadful yelling whilst the 
whipping was inflicted, and the moment he was released 
he would dance about perfectly happy, and immediately go 
and repeat the fault — he was quite incorrigible. 

We managed to prevent, in a great measure, his stealing 
eggs, by not letting him out so early ; and when he went 
into the yard people were going in and out, that could watch 
him. 

So, to make amends for the loss of his morning's fun, he 
used to push aside the window curtain and blind, as soon as 
it was light, and stand on his hind legs at the window, 
watching the cock and hens; now and then signifying his 
approval of their proceedings by a short bark. 

He slept in an arm-chair, covered up with an old dressing 
gown. On one occasion this was removed, and we thought 
Joe would do just as well without it; but with his great 
love of warmth, he absolutely refused to sleep without a 
warm covering. He was much perturbed, and ran squeaking 
about the room, till after keeping us awake half the night, 
we were obliged to get up, and supply him with something 
soft to envelope him in the arm-chair. 

When Joe was tired of playing with the cat, the dogs, 
and the fowls, he used to go to the top of the house into 
our baby-sister's nursery. He was very fond of her; but 
usually timed his visits so as to come in for her dinner or 
supper, of which he always had a share. 
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take up stones and throw them at him, really intending to 
hurt him ; for their intense fear of the dog rendered them 
quite cruel; and when he found that they tried to hurt him, 
and shouted at him, he used to bark in return, which of 
course terrified them more- 
Then some of our friends had quite a horror of our 
hedgehog, and our bat, and wondered how we could kiss 
Neddy^s nose, and Bluebeard's. I am sure their soft nice 
coats were quite as pleasant to kiss, as many people^s faces. 

I only wish that all little children would love animals, 
and find as much amusement as we did in the care of our 
Live Toys. 



THE END. 
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yonthAil mind."— The Builder. 

'* AltMether the volume is one of the roost original, as well as one of the most nsefiil, 
books oxthe season."— G«}t</i0flian'« Magazine. 

Paul Blake; 

Or, the Story of a Boy's Perils in the Islands of Corsica and Monte 
Cristo. By Ai^fred Elwes, Author of "Ocean and her Rulers." 
Illustrated by H. Anelat. Fcap. 8vo, price 5«. cloth; 5«. 6ciE. cloth, 
gilt edges. 

" This spirited and engaging story will lead our voung friends to a very intimate 
acquaintance with the island of Corsica."— Jrt Journal, 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia; 

Or, Little Talks on Great Subjects. A Book for Girls. By Leonora 
G. Bell. Frontispiece by J. Absolon. Fcap. 8vo, price 2«. 6d. cloth. 
** A very suitable gift for a thoughtfiil girl,**—SeWM Messenger, 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character. 

From Nature and EecoUection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, 
price 2s, 6d, plain; Ss, 6</., coloured, fancy boards. 

'* Truer, heartier, more playfUl, or more enjoyable sketches of animal life could 
scarcely be found anywhere.^'- Spec^oA^r. 

Caw, Caw; 

Or, the Chronicles ot the Crows. Illustrated by J. B. 4to, price 
2«. plain; 2«. 6<f. coloured. 

Three Christinas Plays for Children 

1. The Sleeper Awakened. 2. The Wonderful Bird. 3. Crinolina. fiy 
Theresa Pulszky. With Original Music, composed by Jansa; and 
Three Illustrations by Armitagb, coloured. 3^. 6d^ doth, gilt edges. 
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W. H. C. KINGSTON'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With Illiutrations. Fcap. Svo. price 59, each, doth; 58, 6d, gilt edges. 

Will Weatherhelm; 

Or, the Yam of an Old Sailor about his 'Eaxlj Life and Adventnress 

** We tried the story on an audience of Ix^ys, who one and all declared it to be capital." 
^-Jtherumm, 

Fred Markham in Russia; 

Or, the Boy Travellers in the Land of the Czar. 

** Most admirably does this book unite a capital narratiTe, with the communication of 
valuable information respecting Russia.'*— ^(tmeon^yrmtM. 

Saltwater; 

Or Neil D*Arcy's Sea Life and Adventures. With Eight Olostrations. 
** With the exception of Capt. Marryat, we know of no English author who will compare 
with Mr. Kingston as a writer of books of nautical adTentnie."— iUMffm/ed Nema. 

Manco, the Peruvian Chief; 

With Illustrations by Carl Schmolzb. 

** A capital book ; the story being one of much interest, and presenting a good account 
of the lustory and institutions, the customs and manners, of the country.**— ZJtmiry Gatette, 

Mark Seaworth; 

A Tale of the Indian Ocean. By the Author of " Peter the Whaler," 
etc With Illustrations by J. Absolon. Second Edition. 
<*No more interesting, nor more safe book, can be put into the hands of youth ; and 
to boys especially, * Mark Seaworth* will be a treasure of delight.*'— ^rt/ouma^ 



Peter the Whaler; 



His early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Regions. Second Edition. 
Illustrations by E. Duncan. 
** A better present for a boy of an active turn of mind could not be found. The tone of 
the book is manly, healthful, and vigorous." — Weekfy News, 

«'A book which tlie old may, but which the young must, read when they have once 
begun it.*'— Athencntm, 

Blue Jackets ; 

Or, Chips of the Old Block. A Narrative of the Gallant Exploits of 
British Seamen, and of the principal Events in the Naval Service 
during the Keign of Queen Victoria, by W. R G. Kingston. Post 
8vo. ; price 78. 6(L cloth. 
** A more acceptable testimonial than this to the valour and enterprise of the British 
Kavy, has not issued tcom the press for many yean.**— The Critic, 
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Our Eastern Empire; 

lOr, Storite finun Hm Sstovf lof BrtfiiBh India. Bf ihe wiAior of 
"^Tke Martyr lifliid,'* '^Jiiffht not fiigkt,**.8tc .fieoBod Editicm, -with 
Continuation to the Frommation of Qncen Victoria. With ^Vnir 
Elustrations. Royal l6mo. cloth 38, 6d,; 4s, 6d, coloored, gilt edges. 

" These stories are charming, and convey a generdlTiewtjr the prtEreudf onr Empire to 
the East. The tales are told wiULadmirable oleamesa.''-rJflhf aw. 



/ 



The Martyr Land ; 

Or, Tales of the Vaudois. By the Author of " Our Bastem "Empire;" 
«te. Frontispisea/by J.iQflUBBBT. Jlojralldrao; -price :S«.«iZ. doth. 

'^'While -pradicftl Immbb Tim KhrMiglhcnrt, th^ ne-nevnr oWnidsa; -tfaambdilB tone is 
refined iHthoat-aatetetloii, religioas and &eertal,**'~^9Bni^fuh''CkitrekmaH. 

Might not Right; 

Or, Stories of the Discorexy and Conquest of lAmBrica. By 4ho 
/ootluN- of **^ar ^Sastem ISmpire," .ate. JUnstrated \fy -S. Gilbert. 

Koyal 1 6mo. price 3«. 6d, cloth ; 48, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** With the fortunes of Columbus, Cortes, and Pisarro, for the staple of these Btfflfies.iiie ! 
writer has succeeded in producing a very interesting volume."— JScofmtetf Newt, i 

Jack Frost and Betty Socm"; 

With other Tales for "Wintry N^ts and ^Baii^ Da^ HlostEated hj 

H. Weu\ 28, 6df. cloth ; 3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
'* The dedication of these pretty tales, prove by whom tli^ are wxftten; they ore inde- 
libly stamped with that natural and graceful method of aumil H B while iostmcting, whitili 
only persons of genius po8sess."--ilrl^ Journal, 

Old Nurse's Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. 

Edited and Illustrated by C. H, 'Bennett, Author of "Shadows." 
With Ninety EngravingB. Fcap. 4to. price 8«. 6<f. <doth, plain, or 6«. I 
coloured. ' 

'* The illustrations are all so re] 
who will be most pleased with 
chubby 



I illustrations are all so replete with fun and imagination, that nee aoaroely-ltBow 

II be most pleased with the book, the good-natured grandfatlMr who gives it, or the 
grandchild wlio gets it, for a Christmas-Box."— >^roter/in<£ Qveriet, 



Maud Summers l3tie Sightless^ 

A Narrative for the Toung. Hlustrated Irf Ahsbloo. ^.tsd cloth; 
49, %iL edloared, gilt eilges. 
"A touching and 2ieaiitifiil itory."— Ofcriitfnn Treenwry, 
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Clara Hope; 



Or, the Bkdi& and the Ear; Hj Mm- UmmBBL With Frontiqmece 

by* Birket Foiter. Wctxgt, 8hro, ftiee-^m (fd: ctodi ; 4k Qd, eloth el^;ant, 

gilt edges. 

" Jt. h ea w tH M .rmnaUm,' liwrntorhtir 'brt 1m*H» miw b»' ow M HctHwi, and wrU tenqptn 
subdued."— i?nlMA Mother's Jowmal, 



The Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dork- 

INOandoftfaa-FAOIFBOG. Edited b3;Miift»aLG.JErjLLu lUastnited 
b; H. Weir. 2s, 6d, cloth; 3b, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
** Most amusingly and vAtm^tolAir—Uiniag Himl£ 

ATTRACTIVE AND INSTRUCTIVE AMUSEMENT FOR THE YOUNG. 

Home Pastime; 

Gir, T^e Chiia'ff Own Toy- MkKer With piwetiOBl inttmctionR By 
R Landells. New and Cheaper Edition, price 3fe; 6d, oompletej with 
the Card8,4mdi Desoriptiya LetterpraHh. 
*,* By this novel and ingenious '' Pastime,*' beautiful Modds can be road^- 

by Children from the Car£, by attending to the Plain and Simple Inatmc^ 

tions in the Book. 

Contents.: T», Wteelbarrow.^-SL. Cab. — 3; Omnibus..— 4. Nttrscry 
Tacht. — 5. French Bfeditead. — 6. Perambulatonr—r. Railway Engine. — 
8. Railway Tender.— 9. Railway C&rriage.— 10. Prince Albert's Model 
Cottage: — II. Windmill.— la, Stedge* 

" As a delightfHil exercise of ingenuity, and a most sensible mode of passing a winfcw't 
evening, we cummend Uie Child's own Toy Tlhls i r ** J ttmttmirft .Nsh*. 
** Should, ba ia^vary house lilesaed with tba praaenokoft children."— 2%0 Field, 



BY THE AUTHOR OF "CAT AND DOC," ETC. 

Historical Acting CBiajcades; 

Or, Amusements for Winter Evenings. New Edition., Fcap. 8vo. 
price 3«. 6</. cloth; 4«. gilt edges^ 
**JiLnxB lMak.ft)r Clmialamg^fiutiim^mdinApnalknk'w^^ 



The Stoi^ o£^ ^B^k ancL tht. Giantsir 

With, thitl^fiva IIlQstratfona bnr Righabd Dotjjs, Beautifully minted. 

New and' Cheaper Edition, l^cap. 4to. price 2s, 6d, in fancy boards; 

4s, 6d, coloured, extra cloth, gilt edges. 

**Hy PeyWs- di'a>iMtogBii»*lii>y> wdwriM-' coiicBptl>ns» wMi^" wfll seuui' v 'tfta - boek h 

place MBWMst ttier treasngsrof- oo H aalw r a t ^ByweU aa asotta tlha.iiiu«liU(tiMi»of ohildtan." 



12 New AND INTERESTING WORKS 

Granny's Wonderful Chair ; 

And its Tales of Fairy Times. By Fbakces Browkb. With Dlus- 
trations by Kenny Meadows, Small 4to, 3s. 6<L cloth, 4«. 6(L coloured, 
gilt edges. 

'*Oiie of the happies blendlngs of marrel and moral ve have oyer seen."— Ll/«raiy 
Gatette, 

Pictures from the Pyrenees; 

Or, Agnes' and Kate's Travels. By Caroline Bell. With numerous 
niustrations. Small 4to. ; price 3«. 6d, cloth ; 4«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

" With admirable simplicity* of mamier it notices the towns, the scenery, the people, and 
natural phenomena of this grand mountain region.** — 2%e Prest, 

The Early Dawn; 

Or, Stories to Think about By a Countbt Clerotman. Hlus- 
trated by H. Wbib, etc. Small 4ta; price 2«. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges, 

**The matter is both wholesome and instmctlTe, and must fascinate as well as benefit 
the young.**— LUerarium 

Angelo; 

Or, the Pine Forest among the Alps. By Gbraldine E. Jewsburt, 
author of " The Adopted Child,* etc. With Dlustrations by John 
Absolon. Smsdl 4to; price 28. eid, cloth; 3«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
** As pretty a child's story as one might look for on a winter's dxy.**— Examiner. 

Tales of Magic and Meaning. 

Written and Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill, Author of "Funny 
Leaves for the Younger Branches," " ITie Careless Chicken," " Picture 
Fables," etc. Small 4to.; price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured. 

** Cleverly written, abounding in frolic and pathos, and inculcates so pure a moral, that 
we mnst pronounce him a very fortunate little fellow, who catches these * Tales of Magic,' 
as a windfall fh)m * The Christmas Tree'."— ilMtfJunmi. 

Faggots for the Fire Side ; 

Or, Tales of Fact and Fancy. By Peter Parley. With Twelve 
Tinted Illustrations. Foolscap 8vo.; 38. (id,, cloth; 4«. gilt edges. 

Contents. — The Boy Captive; or Jumping Rabbit's Story — The White 
Owl— Tom Titmouse— The Wolf and Fox— Bob Link— Autobio- 
graphy of a Sparrow — The Children of the Sun: a Tale of the Incas — 
The Soldier and Musician — The Eich Man and His Son — The Ava- 
lanche — Flint and Steel — Songs of the Seasons, etc. 

** A new book bv Peter Parley is a pleasant greeting for all boys and girls, wherever the 
Bnidish language Is spoken and read. He has a happy method of conveying infbrmation, 
wMIe seeming to address himself to the imagination."— 7Atf Critic, 
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The Discontented Children ; 

And How thej were Cured. By Mabt and Elizabeth Kisbt, anthors 
of "The Talking Bird," etc. Illustrated by H. K. Bbownb (Phiz.). 
Second edition, price 2«. 6df. cloth; 3«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

"We know no better method of banishing 'discontent ' fhnn school-room and nursery 
than by introducing Uiis wise and clever story to their inmates."— ^r< Journal, 

The Talking Bird; 

Or, the Little Girl who knew what was going to happen. By M. and 
E. KiBBT, Authors of ** The Discontented Children,** etc. With Illus- 
trations by H. E. Bbowne (Phiz). Small 4to. Price 2«.6d. cloth; 
Ss, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
** The story is ingeniously told, and the moral desrly shown.^— J(A«n«um. 

Julia Maitland ; 

Or, Pride goes before a Fall. By M. and E. Kibbt, Authors of 
"The Talking Bird/' etc. Illustrated by John Absolon. Price 
2«. 6d. cloth; Ss. 6d coloured, gilt edges. 

" It is nearly such a story as Miss Edgeworth might have written on the same theme."— 
The Frets 

Letters from Sarawak, 

Addressed to a Child; embracing an Account of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Eeligion of the Inhabitants of Borneo, with Incidents of 
Missionary Life among the Natives. By Mrs. M'Dougall. Fourth 
Thousand, enlarged in size, with Illustrations. 3^. 6d, cloth. 
AH is new, interesting, and admirably told."~C%urcA and State Gazette, 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Uniform in size with "ITie Struwwelpeter." 
Each with Sixteen large Coloured Plates, price 2«. 6d,, in fancy boards, 
or mounted on cloth. Is. exti-a. 

Picture Fables. 

Written and Illustrated by Alfbed Cbowquill. 

The Careless Chicken; 

By the Babon Kbakemsides. By Alfbed Cbowquill. 

Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches. 

By the Babon Kbakemsides, of Burstenoudelafen Castle. Illustrated 
by Alfbed Cbowquill. 

Laugh and Grow Wise ; 

By the Senior Owl of Ivy Hall. 



/ 



14 NEW AND INTEREST1NC WORKS 

The Remarkable History of the House that Jack 

Built. Splendidlj Ilhistrated and magnifieentlj IDimiinaM by The 
Son of a Gbkius; Price 28, in fancy cover, 
** Bfagiiiile«xit iA ngiMtioa, and most eomieslin eagpmts^ 

A Peep at the Pixies ; 

Or, L^ends of tha West By Mr». Brat. Author of "The Bbrders 
of the Tamar and the Ta^-y.^^Life of Stothard,** " Trelawny," etc., 
etc. With Illustrations by Hablot K. Bbowitb (Phiz) Super-royal 
16mo, price 3«. 6(iL cloth; 48. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** A peep at the actual Pixies of Devonshire, faitliftilly described bj Mltn Braj, is a 
treat. Her lcnow]e<^ of the locality, her affection for her subject, her exqaisite fe«ling 
for nature, and her real delight in nary lore, hare given a fresonssB' tfr llm little Tsfeoma 
we did not expect. The notes at the end contain matter of interest for aU who feel a 
desire to know tlw origin of feoob t*Ies and ligeaAB."-~Art Jammai, 



A BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD. 

The Favourite Picture Book ; 

A Gallery of Delights, designed for the Amtisement and Instmctlpn of 
the Young. With several Hundred Illustrations from Drawings by 
J. Absolon, H^ K. Browne (Phiz), J. Gilbert, T. Landseer, 
J. Leech, J. S. Prout, II. Weir, etc. New Edition. Royal 4to., 
price 3». erf., bound in anew and Elegant Cover; 7*. 6rf. coloured; 
10«. 6rf. mounted on cloth and coloured. 



Ocean and her Rulers ; 

A Narrative of the Nations who have from the eaiiiest ages held do* 
minion over the Sea;, and comprising a brief ]ffi8tory of Navigation. 
By Alfred Elwes. With Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, 5«., cloth; 
58, (id, gilt edges. 

** The volumo-is- replete with vaioahle and interMtinflr infbraiatlMi; asd' w« oprtiallj 
recommend it as a useful auxiliary in the school-room, and entertaining companion in the 
library."— itfomMV Ptf»#- 

Berries and Blossoms. 

A Verse Book for Children. By T. WEgrwooo* With Title and 
Frontispiece printed in Colours. Super-royal FGnia, price 3t: 6dii 
cJoth, gih edges. 



i 
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The Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories. 

'By OtRAXTfFATHBB, GnET. With nhntitttioiis. ^niird tmd 'Cttexput 
EditioB. Bo jol l^mo., Si. IkLdoth ; SC' B^ncoloiDid, giU «dges. 

Contents. — 1. The Story of a Cup of Tea. — 2. A Lamp of Coal. — 3. 
Some Hot Water.— .4. A Piece of Sugar.— 4. The Milk Jug.— 6. A 
Fm.— 7. Jenny's Sash.— B. Harry's Jacket.— 9. A Tumbler.— 10. A 
.Kni£e.~rll. ThisiBoi^ 

''The Mm is exe^nent, and Its execntion eqmdlyconmwndaMe. mw aoMvets are well 
selected, and are very happiljtaid ia«,lii^ jetMMSiblaaMfi«Br.'2.~JKaiMy amci. 

Cat and Dog; 

Or, Memoirs of Fuss and the Captain, ninstrated by'WsiB. Sixth 
Edition. Sujier-royal 16mo, 2«. 6df. cloth; 3«. 6lf. colooofed, ^ih edges. 

'* The author of this -amusing little tale is, endmitly, a kem dbserver <tf nature. The 
illustrations «ve w^l «x»cated ; and the BMrai, wli&eh yoinis the tale^is WMivejed in the 
most attractive {orm."—Britannia, 

The Doll and Her Friends ; 

Or, JCemoarsof ^e Lady Seraphina. iByiStm A«thor of ^'Oat and 
Dog." Third Edition. With Four Illustrations by H. K. Bbowne 
(Phiz). 28, 6d,, cloth; Ss, 6d. coloured, ^gilt edgai. 

**Efidenti3r written 4>7 one who has brom^ great poiwrs tot>earvpaa« anaall jaatter."— 
Mornn^ Herald, 



Tales from €atland ; 

Dedicated to tiie Young Kittens of £kigland. By an Old Tabby. 
niustrated by H. Weir. Third Edition. Small 4to, 2«. 6<f. plain; 
3«. ^d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** The combination of quiet humour and sound sense has made this 0neof thepleasantest 
little books ofUie season."^2.«Misf'« Neuttpoper. 

The Grateful Sparrow. 

A True Story, with Frontispiece, fieccnd Edition. JKiice 6<f. aewed. 

Howl Became a Goyemess. 

l^j the .Author of '*l}ie i>rateful Sparrow." With Frontispiece. 
Price Is, sewed. 



16 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 

WORKS BY MRS. R. LEE. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Third and Cheaper Edition. With niostrations by Harbison Weib. 
Fcap. 8vo, 3«. 6d cloth; 48, gilt edges. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, 

REPTILES, and FISHES. With Illustrations by Habbison Weib. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo» 3«. 6d, cloth; 4ff. gilt edges. 
•* Amusing, instmctlTe, and ably written."— ^tferaiy GaxetU. 

"Mrs. Lee*8 anthorities— to name only one. Professor Owen— ^ure, for the most part 
fint'ra,te.'—Atfun<Bum. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of 

ANIMALS. With Illustrations by J. W. Abcheb. Thurd Edition. 
Super-royal 16mo, 28, 6d. cloth; 3«. Qd, coloured, gilt edges. 

" It is j|uat such books as this that educate the imagination of children, and enlist their 
sympathies for the brute creation.*' — Nortconformist, 

Familiar Natural History, 

With Forty-two Illustrations from Original Drawings by Harbison 
Wbib. Super-royal 16mo, 3«. 6d. cloth; 5«. coloured gilt edges. 

Playing at Settlers; 

Or, the Faggot House. Illustrated by Gilbebt. Second Edition. 
Price 28, 6d, cloth; 3s, 6d. coloured^ gilt edges. 

Adventures in Australia ; 

Or, the Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 
Second Edition. Illustrated by Pbout. Fcap. 8vo., 5«. cloth; 5s, 6dL 
gilt edges. 

** This volume should find a place in every school library ; and it will, we are sore, be a 
very welcome and oseflil ^lize."— Educational Times. 

The African Wanderers ; 

Or, the Adventures of Carlos and Antonio; embracing interesting 
Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, and 
the Natural Productions of the Country. Third Edition, With Eight 
Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, 58, cloth; 5«. 6d, gilt edges. 

" For fascinating adventure, and rapid succession of incident, the volume u equal to any 
relation of travel we ever read.*'— Brtttnuiia. 

" In strongly recommending this admirable work to the attention of young readers, we 
feel that we are rendering a real service to the cause of African civilization.*^— Patriot. 

Sir Thomas; or, the Adventures of a Cornish 

BARONET IN WESTER^ AFRICA. With niustrations by 
J. Gilbert. Fcap. Svo.; 3«. 6d, cloth. 
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Harry Hawkins's H-Book; 

Shewing how he learned to aspirate his H's* Frontispiece by H. Weir* 
Saper-royal 16mo, price 6d. 

** No family or school-room within, or indeed beyond, the soand of Bow hells, ilionld bo 
without this merry manual."— ilri Journal, 



The Family Bible Newly Opened ; 

With Uncle Goodwin's account of it By Jefferts Taylor, author 
of ** A Glance at the Globe," etc. Frontispiece by J. Gilbert. Fcap. 
8vo, 38. 6d, cloth. 

" A retj good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, feelings, and intel- 
ligence of young people." — EaucatunuU Twtes. 

** Parents will also find it a great aid in the religious teaching of their fiunilies.*'— J?<Kn- 
tittrgh WUtieu, 



Kate and Rosalind; 

Or, Early Experiences. By the author of ** Quicksands on Foreign 
Shores," etc. Fcap. 8yo, 3«. 6d. cloth; 4*. gilt edges. 

" A book of unusual merit. The story is exceedingly well told, and the characters are 
drawn with a freedom and boldness seldom met with.^'— CAurcA of England Quarierbf. 

" We haye not room to exemplify the skill with which Puseyism is tracked and detected. 
The Irish scenes are of an excellence that has not been surpassed since the best days of 
Miss Edgewortb."— JFraf«r'« Magazine, 



Good in Everything; 



Or, The Early History of Gilbert Harland. By Mrs. Barwell^ 
Author of *' Little Lessons for Little Learners," etc. Second Edition. 
With Illustrations by John Gilbert. Royal 16ino., 2*. 6</. cloth; 
3«.8^ , coloured, gilt edges. 

** The moral of this exquisite little tale will do more Kood than a thousand set tasks 
abounding with dry and uninteresting truisnu."— JBefTf Messenger, 

A Word to the Wise ; 

Or, Hints on the Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing and 
Speaking. By Parry Gwtnnb. Fifth Edition. ISmo. price 6rf. 
sewed, or is, cloth, gilt edges. 

** All who wish to mind their p'« and g's should consult this little yclima»,**—Gentieman*s 
Magazine, 

'* May be adyantageously consulted by even the well-educated.*'— iKA^fuetim. 



ELEGANT QIPg-'fOIC.AIADy, 

Tixees, FlantB, And Flowers ; 

Their Beauties, Uses and InfinenceR. 'By Sn. JL^mm, Anthor of 
«*TheA&i£aB Wandflr6»,''.etc. }Xilh beaaUfiU 4X>k>nrad Jlliistxations 
hy J. Andhews. 8vo, price IQs, 6i£.,>^(ith elegmt, gtk vdfspw. 

** The volume is at once tueftil as a botanical work, and exquisite as the ornament of a 
boudoir table."— £rt&(7(ma. " As full- ^ iaterest as of beauty."— ^K Journal, 

NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION. 

TJie Vicar of Wak^eld j 

A Tale. BvOuykb Goxjmkith. Friated bf Whittingliaxn. With 
Eight Illustrations by J. Absolon. Square feap. Bvo,^ioe 5«.,X!loth; 
!J8. half-bound morocco, B.oxbupghe style; 10«. 6ef. antique morocco. 

Mr. Absolon's graphic sketches add gre«t lyt o H w In t cg ea t of the Triaiae : titogithert 
VHbm pretty.an edition of the ' Vicar' as we have seen. 2dzs. I^rimroae herself vould 
consider it 'well dressed.**'— il^ Joumai, 

** A delightAil edition of one of the most delightful of works : the fine old type and thick 
paper make this volume attractive to any lover of books.**— Edinburgh Gtutnuan, 

WORKS BY MRS. LOUDON. 

Domestic Pets; 

Their Habits and Management; -with Illu8tratir« Aoeedotas. 'By 
Mrs. Loudow. Witii Engrarings from Drawings by Habskbon Weir. 
.Becond Thoiuumd. JPcap. 6va, 2«. ^cf. cloth. 

CowTENTS:— The Dog, Cat, Squirrel, Rabbh, Oumea-ng, Whit« 
Ifelice, the Parrot end other Talking Birds, ^mging Birds, CEknrcs and 
Pigeons, Gold and Silver Tish. 

**A most attractive and instructive little work. All who study Mrs. Loudon's pages will 
be able to treat their pets with certainty and wisdom."— S^oiMton^ of Freedom, 

Glimpses of Nature ; 

And Qlyects of Interest described during a Visit to the Isle of Wight. 
Designed 'to assist ondjencourage Young Persons in forming habits of 
obsenEation. By Mis. Loudon. Second ^Edition, .eniarg«d. With 
Forty-one Illustrations. 3s, 6d, cloth. 

** We could not recommend a more valuable little volnme. It is AUl of infi9rnuiti«m» eon- 
veyed in the most agreeable maimer.**— litenery Gazette, 



Tales of School Life. 

•By Agnes LonnoEBr, Author of "Talcs for Toting People'.** With Illas- 
trations by John Absolon. Second J^dition. RoyM IVmo, 28. 6cL 
plain; 38, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** These remiiilseenees Of sohodl dayswiniieTeeognased astnUOiftd plotaresttf ««sfy<Ui7 
occurrence. The style is colloquial and pleasant, and therefoi*e well suited to 'thwe -fer 
iriKwe pcriMftl it iaiatentoL*^ 
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MISS jewsbury: 
Clarissa Donnelly; 

ar,. The Hutorr of air Adopted Cliiia^. By Uimt Qfc»AXj>iRX E. 
jEwsBiniF. Wiib an miutratUm bj< Johh AaaaLom, Feap^.Svo, 
38, 6(1 clotfar; 4», gilt edges;. 

* With wonderftil powei% aafy to bgFmaiohtirt'lirttMKfiairam airfh^dtelty, BDit Jewslmix. 
has narrated the history of a cnild. For nobility of purpose, f&r simplt, nerrons wri t lii g ; 
and for artistic construction, it is one of the most valuable works of ^e daj^—Ladj/^t 
Companion, 

The Day of a Baby Boy; 

A. atorj fH^ a l&rang Child. By R. Bbbobk. Witk ninstnitioiu by 
JoHir ABioums Sbcond Edithnu anper-^Foyal' lemoj priee 2». .6iit 
cloth ; 3«; 6dL ooloiired, giU edgos*. 
" A sweet little book for the nursery."— CftnMtoi Titnes. 

E very-Day Things; 

Or, XJsefhl Knowledge respecting the principal Animal, Yegetablej and 

Mineral Substances m common use. Written: for Yonng- Persons. 

Second Edition, revised. 18mo., Is. 6d. cloth. 

** A little encyclopaedia of uiafiilkiiowledge,d6aerTing:a place in^very Juvenile library.'* 
^Evangelical Magazine. 



PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, PLAIN; ONE SHILUNC, COLOURED. 
In Super-Royal l6mo., beemtifully printed, each toith Seven IQustratians by 
HkBSisoK WisiB, ondDeseripikm'by Mks. Lba. 
1. BRITISH ANIMALS. Pirrtr Series. 
a: BRITISH ANIMALS.- Seeond Series; 

3. BRITISH BIRDS. 

4. FOREIGN^ ANIMALS. Eirst Seiies. 

5. FOREIGN ANIMALS. Second Series. 

6. FOREIGN BIRDS. 

*4i* Or boand in Ona Yolome under the title of ** Familiar Natural 
Bistxay:^ see pageL 16. 

Uniform tit size ai^d priee ivitk the abovei. 

THE FARM AND ITS SCENES. With Six Pictures from Drawings 

by Habbisoh Weih; 
THE DIVERTING' HI8T0HT ®F JOHN GILPXIT. With Six- IUi». 

traticn^by Watt& PHiUiiPft. 
THE PEACOCK AT HOME, itliD BUTTEBSLY'S BALL. WitJi 

Four niustratibns by HasrisoitWeib. 



20 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 

WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

Fanny and her Mamma ; 

Or, Eagy Lessons for Children. In which it is attempted to bring Scrip- 
tnnil Pnnciples into daily practice. Illustrated by J. Gu^bert, Third 
Edition. 16mo, 2«. 6d, cloth; Ss, Gd, coloured, gilt edges. 

"A little book in beaxttiftil large clear ty^, to suit the capacity of infimt readers, which 
we can with pleasure recommend."— C%n«£uin Ladie^ Magazine, 

Short and Simple Prayers, 

For the Use of Young Children. With Hymns. Fifth Edition. 

Square 16mo, Is, 6d. cloth. 

** Well adapted to the capacities of children— beginning with the simplest forms which 
the youngest child may lisp at its mother's knee, and proceeding with those suited to its 
gradually advancing age. Special prayers, desiened for particular circumstances and 
occasions, are added. We cordially recommend tne book."— CAriftian Guardian, 

Mamma's Bible Stories, 

For her little Boys and Girls, adapted to the capacities of yery young 
Children. Eleyenth Edition, with Twelve Engravings. 2«. 6a. doth; 
38, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

A Sequel to Mamma's Bible Stories. 

Fifth Edition. Twelve Illustrations. 28, 6(L cloth, 38, 6d, coloured. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. 

With Sixteen Illustrations, by John Gilbert. Super-royal 16mo, 
price 38, cloth; 4«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
Contents. — The History of Joseph — ^Histoiy of Moses— History of our 
Saviour— The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately : 6d, each, plain ; Is, coloured, 

Bible Scenes ; 

Or, Sunday Employment for very young Children. Consisting of 
Twelve Coloured Illustrations on Cards, and the History written in 
Simple Xianguage. Xn a neat box,3«. 6(i.; or the Illustrations dis- 
sected as a Puzzle, Gs, 6d, 

First Sebies: JOSEPH. Second Series: OUR SAVIOUR. 

Third Series: MOSES. Fourth Series: MIRACLES OF CHRIST. 

/ "It Ib hoped tbttt these * Scenes ' may form a useful and interesting addition to the Sab- 
/ bstb oooupaUozu of the Nursery. From thcto ^er^ «aff\i«&t InGBincy littie children will 

Men with interest and delisrht to itoriQsbrouKYilt9an&p«\yabVs>MSst«iSM^ «l«ab^ means 

of iUastratiaa, "—Freface. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 

Kit Bam, the British Sinbad; 

Or, the Tarns of an Old Kariner. Bj Mabt Cowden Claskb, author 
of "The Concordance to Shakf^peare,** etc Fcap. 8vo, price S8.6d. 
cloth; 48. gilt edges. 

** A more captivatinff rolume for JuTenile recreative reading we never remember to have 
Been. It is as wonderml as the 'Arabian Nights,' while it is free from the objectionable 
matter which characterises the Eastern Action,**— Standard of Freedom, 

** Cndkshank's plates are worthy of his geidva,**—JSxaminer, 



The Favourite Library. 



A Scries of Works for the Toung; each Yolimie with an Illastration 
by a well-known Artist. Frice Is. cloth. 

1. THE ESKDALE HERD BOY. By Lady Stoddakt. 

2. MRS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL. By Chables and Mabt Lamb. 

3. THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. By Mas. Trimmeb. 

4. MEMOIR OF BOB, THE SPOTTED TERRIER. 

5. KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS MASTER. 

6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Lady Stoddabt. 

7. NEVER WRONG; or, THE YOUNG DISPUTANT; and "IT 

WAS ONLY IN FUN." 

8. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 

9. EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 

NATURE. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

10. RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Author of « Always Happy." 

11. HARRY'S HOLIDAY. By Jefferys Taylor. 

12. SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

The above may be Jiad Two Volumes bound in One, at Two Shillings chth, 
or 2s, 6d, gilt edges, as follows: — 

1. LADY STODD ART'S SCOTTISH TALES. 

2. ANIMAL HISTORIES. The Dog. 

3. ANIMAL HISTORIES. The Robins and Mouse. 

4. TALES FOR BOYS. Habry's Holiday and Never Wbong. 

5. TALES FOR GIRLS. Mbs. Leicbsteb's School and Right 

AND Wbong. 

6. POETRY AND NATURE, Shob.t P««ms^ «cA. '^^mrikssL^ 

Introduction. 



\ 



22 NOM* AND IIMTERESTINa WORKS 

Stories of Julian- and his Playfellows. 

Written by His Mamma. Witl^ Four'UlnstrBtiana bj JoHir'.AflK>u(»«. 

Second Edition. Small 4ta, 2s. 6d,, plain; 3«. 6<f., coloured, gilt edges. 

"The lea yna ta ught bj JuUan't manma are each frani^t with an ejopeHunt- inaaaL'*^ 



Blades and FTowere. 

Poems for Children. Frontispiece bj H. Anelat. Fcap. 8vo; price 
28, cloth. 
" Breathing the same spirit as the Nursery Poems of Jane TK^lmJ*— -Literary Gazette, 



Aunt Jane's Verses for Children. 

Bj Mrs. T. D. Crewdson. Illustrated with twelve beautifol Engravings. 

Fcap. 8xo;3m.%d, clofeb. 

«( A chanaioff Uttl* TotauM^ of exmUent laaffal: ami rriigIioi»tandeiKj.**.>JBlNav«/M»/ 
Magazine, 



The History of a Family; 

Or, Eeligion our best Sapport^ With an Illiistnitioa on Steel.bj: John 
Absolok. Fcap. 8vo, 2*. 6rf. cloth, 

*' A natural and jpnoeftdly written story, pervaded by a^tone of SeripturBl piety, and 
well calculated to foster Just views of life and duty. We hope it will find its way into many 
Et^si^hhomM»,~Jhit^JkuKma»**Magazme, ' *~ 



Rhymes of fioyalty. 

The History- of En^and in Verse, ffom the Norman Conqueflt to the 
reign of Queen Victobia; with an Appendix, comprising a summaiy 
of the leading events in each reign. By S. Blbwbtt. Fcsp^ 9ro, 
with Frontispiece. 2s; &d, doth; 



NEW MHU CHEAPER EDITION. 



The Ladiea' Album of Fancy Work 

Consisting of Novel, Elegant, and Useful Patterns in Knitting, Netting, 
Groehet, and Embroidery, printed in Golonrs. Bound: int a beaatiful 

cover. "NplXT 'R.Aitirtrt Vg\at Atf\ fia C^ - -*- -^ - 



cover. New Edition. Post 4to, Ss. 6rf., gilt 
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HANS CHRISTIAN AN0ERSEN. 



The Dream itf Jaafe "Tiiki 



And other Tales, by H. C. JkamBwrnK. Snnlated and .litdiotted to 
the Author by Chablbs Bonbr. Illustrated by Coust Pocci. Fcap. 
8vo, 28, plain; Zs. coloured. 

*• Full of xhannJDg pmwigHii of prow, JcrtgTrMdwioh tiny drtimiitk mmm is idllmake 



Visits to BeechwoodTarm j 

Or, Country Pleasures, and Hints for Happiness addressed to the 
Young. By Catherikb M. A. CcnrBXB. ffinstxstiaiis liy Asto&oir. 
Small 4tQ, 3s. 6(1, plain; 4s. 6d, coloured; gilt edges. 

" The woz4c is well eileiilatsdto fanpressspon the minis of the yauag the soperiority of 
simidevBd mttnxal plessnres over these iMiieh sare srfffldal." -^^^^ '-"^ =— 



Insect Changes. 

With richly Illuminated Borders, composed of Flowers and Insects, in 
the highly- wrought style Of the ceUbnttad*^' Houbs of Abin» of Brittany," 
and forming a first Lesson in liUitomology. Price 5«j, in elegant binding. 

'* One of the rtehei t g if ts -ever-oflbrsiaUeTen in tids in^pr ofing sge, to dbXUBamA. nothing 
can 1m more psiftot in -ffluniiBStian than Ite fiimliemiiimeBts af .tMs'dMwning little 
volume."— ilW Union, 



The Modern British Plutarch; 

Or, -LiieoB of Sfon dtstirgmished in the retsnt ilLirtoiT' of «ur<k>nntry 
far their Taieicts, Virtaea and AdMovementfi. By W.<C. TisaesL, I<L.D. 
Anther of *'A ^aiuial <>f Aaoieia and Mttdeni JBifitor^c,*' ate. l^mo. 
Second Thousand, with a new Frontispiece. 4s, 6d. cloth; 65. gilt edges. 

C0NTBNT8 : Arkwright — Burke — Burns —Byron —Canning— Earl 
of Chatham — ^J^dam .Clacke — Clive — Captain Cook-r-Cowper — 
Crabbe — Bavy— Tlldon— 1Er8"kine — Fox—FraiikDn — Goldsmith— 
£avl Qiey — barren HMtraes — Hebar — tHoimrd— ftsniMr — Sir 
«W. JoncM — ^.ifoekintorii— ^. Miirt^— iSirJ..iI)Kire — J^alsMi— Pitt 
— Komilly — Bir. W. -fieolt— filienida&— fimotton— Watt — 14arquis 
nf MfiUmhy WilhttfiMnee — Wilkie — Wrilingtew. 

"A work which will he 
Quttrterly Review, 



24 NKW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



Home Amusements. 

A Ghoico Collection of Riddles, Charades, Conundrams, Parlour 
GanicH, and Forfeits. By Peter Puzzlewell, Esci^ of Bebns Hall. 
Now Kdition, revised and enlarged, with Frontispiece by H. E. 
Browmh (Phis). 16mo, 2«. 6d, cloUi. 

Early Days of English Princes. 

By Mrs. Russell Qrat. Dedicated by permission to the Dachess of 
liuxburi;h. With Illustrations by John Franklin. Small 4to., 
SU, td. cloth I 43* 6<^. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' Ju«t the book tar giving ohlldren aom« llrtt notions of English history, as th« person- 
ages it speaks about are themselves young*"— J tf<m c i ( > si fe r Exammer, 



First Steps in Scottish History, 

By Miss Koi^wsll, Author of ^ First Steps to English ffistcny." With 
T«n lUttStnakms by Weiqalu ISmo^ 3«. Get. doth; it. Get. cokynrcd. 

''U is the ftrel popular beok in which v<e hare seen the ovtlhies of the early Ualory of 
the »vHi4li«h trib«« exhibitea vith anythii^ like ac«uracy.**~Gtesge«- OhmMMmmIL 

'' The wvrk is throughout i^reeably and hseidly written.*'— JftAmtf Climffw Btr m U . 



London Cries and Public Edifices. 



lUustiAl^ in Tw«zitv«livHtr £u$TAvin$$ br Lnu Lucna; wi^dascrip- 

I 



tMuMv^natk wv*r, ' 



The Silver Swan; 

A Fittiy T^kli\ ^ MwDJOtE INS Ckatsljlxx Ilfaeitnted hr Joss 

» TWu»weJt^s>stfc»fii»ilhtiiSiVMMsiiMril.tsli>i t^JseTlhehewi^jfiini ■: 
**TWshK?iau ti M m wisfceJw<lfci— taaaesaas^l 



Mrs. Trimiuer $ Concise History <rf En^and, 

|j^^xu$l^l «tt«i bfv«i^ oM^woL tt> )2be^ mN:siiadi gebm bj Mrs. Hi i iifcEm i, Widi 
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The Celestial Empire; 

or, Points and Pickings of Infonnation about China and the Chinese. 
By the late "Old Humphrey.** With Twenty Engravings from 
Drawings by W. H. Pbior. Fcap. 8yo, 3«. 6<2., cloth; 4s. gilt edges. 

** This very handBome Tolmne cimtains au almost incredible amount of information."— 
(^ureh and State Gaxette, 

" The book is exactly what the anthor propoeed it flfaould be, fbU of good information, 
good feeling, and good tamper,**— AUen*M Jnaian MaU. 

*'£Ten well-known topics are treated with a graoeftil air of norelty,*'— JOakvum. 

Tales from the Court of Oberon, 

Containing the favourite Histories of Tom Thumb, Graciosa and Per- 
cinet, Valentine and Orson, and Children in the Wood. With Sixteen 
Illustrations by Alfred Crowquill. Small 4to, 2^. 6d plain; 3«. 6(f. 
coloured. 



True Stories from Ancient History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to the Death 
of Charlemagne. Twelfth Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12mo, 
5«. cloth. 

True Stories from Modern History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Death of Charlemagne to the 
present '&n&. EighUi Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12mo, 5«. 
cloth. 

True Stories from English History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Invasion of the Bomans to the 
Present "[fime. Sixth Edition. With 36 Steel Engravings. 12mo, 5«. 
cloth. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments, 

On an improved plan. By the Bev. B. H. Draper. With 48 En- 
gravings, ilith Edition. 12mo, 5«. cloth. 

Wars of the Jews, 

As related by Josephus; adapted to the Capacities of loung Persons, 
With 24 Engravings. Sixth Edition. As. 6d. cloth. 

The Prince of Wales' Primer. 

With 300 Illustrations b^ J. Gilbert. Dedicated to her Majesty. New 
Edition, price 6c?.; with title and cover printed in gold and colours. Is. 
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Pictorial Geography. 

S*or the use of Ghildran. Freaentiiig at one Tinr lOattatioaB of the 
Tarioas GaagraphicaL Tenai, and tho* imparftix^ clear and definite 
ideas of their meaning. On a Large Sbeet. P]eiee2a. 6itin tints; 
5«. on BolleiBt Tarnish^ 

One Thousand Arithmetical Tests; 

Or, The Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted^ by & aovei arrange- 
ment of the subject, for Examination Purposes, but also suited, for 
j:^neral use in Schools. By T. S. Catzbb, Head Master of Qaeem 
Elizabeth's Hospital, BristoL Price l8.6d, cloth. 

\* Anawvrs to tin above, I«. 6</. cloth. 



THE ABB^CAULTIEIPS GIOC&APHICAL WORKS. 

I. Familiar Geography. 

With a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and two cokmred 
Maps, illustrative of the principal Geographical Terms. Eiiteenth 
Edition. 16mo, Ss. cloth. 

II. An Atlas. 

Adapted to the Abb^ Gaultier's Geographical Games, consisting of 8 
Maps coloured, and 7 in Outline, etc. Polio, 15«. half-bound. 



Butler's Outline Maps, and Key; 

Or, Ge<^phical and Biographical Exercises; with a Set of Coloured 
Outline Msqpa; designed for the Use of Yoirag FetsooL By tbe late 
WiLLLAJf BuxLsa. Enlaiged by the author^s aoi^ J. Ol Bdilss. 
Thirty-second Edition, revised. 4<. 

Rowbotham's New and Easy ^fethod of Leammg 

the FBBNCH GBNDEBa Ne«r£ditioa SdL 

Bellenger's French Word and Pliraae4xx>k. 

Containing a select Yoeabalary and P^lflgnm, te the Uaa of Benn- 
nersL New Edition, la. mrod. '^^ 
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MARIN DE LA VOYE'S ELEMENTARY FRfiNDH %M9RIC6. 

Les Jeunes Narrateurs'; * 

Ou Petits Contes Moraux. With a Ki^to the difficnlt w(ffi& and 
phrases. Frontispiece. Second Edition. 18mo, 2«. cloth. 
^ Writteain pun «aklMqrSBBe(li/'--3f«rn»«f Jfoj^ 

The Pictorial French Grammar; 

For the Use of Children. With Eight/ Illustratifxns. £ojal iGmo., 
price U. sewed; Is. 6cl, cloth. 



Le Babillard. 

An j^musing Introduction to the French Language. ]Efy a French 
Lady. Sixth Edition. 2s. doth. 

Der Schwatzfir; 

Or, the Prattler. An amnsing Introduction to^Uie^^ermsn Language, 
on the Plan of ''Le Babillard." 16 lUaatrations. i6mo, price 2<. eioth. 

Battle Fields. 

A graphic Guide to the Places describedln Ifhe'Histonr of England as 
theseenesof suchErente; with the situation of the-prisoipal Naval 
F!ngagements fou^t .on the Coast of Jiie JBkitith Empire. By Mr. 
Wadthibb, Geographer. On a large sheet 3s.%d,i in caae its,, or 
on a roller, and varnished, 9«. 



Tabular Views of the (5eQgra,phy and Sacred His- 

TOUar <rf TAMBTHnS, and <tf the TRAVELS of «T. PAUL. 
Intended for Pupil Teachers, and others -engaged in Glass Teaching. 
By A. T. White. Oblong 8vo, pmoe U,, sewed. 



The First Book of Geography; 



Specially adapted as a Text Book for Beginners, and as a Guide to the 

Young Teacher. By Hugo Bkid, author of •* Elemente of Astrenomy," 

etc. Third Edition, carefully revised. ISmo, Is. sewed. 

** One of the moatseniible UtUe-beeks.on tbe nbject at Qeqgnfky icfthcrvflMt with.** 
—EduaUional Times. 



The Child's Grammar, 

-By the late Ladt Ssim, under ^e assomed name of Bbi. Lorechild. 
Forty-ninth Edition. ISmo, 9d, doth. 
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Always Happy; 

Or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. By the author of 
*Claudine,"etc Eighteenth Edition, with new Illustrations. Boyal 
18mo, price 2«. 6dl cloth. 

Andersen's (H. C.) Nightingale and other Tales. 

2s, 6<f. plain; Ss, 6d, coloured. 

Anecdotes of Kings, 

Selected from History; or, Gertrude's Stories for Children. With En- 
gravings. 2f. 6dL plain; Ss. 6dL coloured. 

Bible Illustrations; 

Or, a Description of Manners and Customs peculiar to the East, and 
especially Explanatory of the Holy Scriptures. By the Bev. B. H. 
Draper. With Engraving Fourth Edition. Bernsed by J. Kitto, 
Editor of** The Pictorial Bible," etc 3«. 6</. cloth. 

**TIUs Tohune will be found mrasiiaUy rich in the species of infonnatioo so modi needed 
by yoong readers of the Scriivtures."— CAmDMii IfoMer** Magazme. 

The British History briefly told, 

and a Description of the Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the 
English. Embellished with full-length Portraits of the SoTereigns of 
England in their proper Costumes, and 18 other Engrayings. 3«; 6dL 
doth. 

Chit-chat ; 

Or. Short Tales in Short Words. By a Mothsr, author of «* Always 
Happy." New Edition. With Eight Engrarings. Price St. 6dL doth, 
3s. 6€L coloured, gilt edges. 

Conversations on the Life of Jesus Christ. 

For the use of Children. By a Motoer. A new Editioii. With IS 
EngraTings. Ss. 6d plain; 3«. 6dL coloured. 

Cosmorama. 

The Manners, Customs, and Costumes of all Nations of the Wwld 
described. By J. Asrnc New Editkm with nomerons BlustrvtioDs. 
3*. 6d. plain; and 4«. (kL coloured. 

Easy Lessons ; 

) OrJUadin-^tri^ New Edition, wi A 8 Eiigf»Ting«. 

/ ^ <w^ plain; 3s. 6Zcok)ai«d,g^ edges. -"» *-o §». 
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Key to Knowledge ; 

Or, Things in Ck>mnion Use simply and shortlj explained. By a 
Mother, Author of " Always Happy,** etc. Thirteenth Edition. With 
Sixty Illustrations. 3«. 6d. cloth. 

Facts to correct Fancies ; 

Or, Short Karratiyes compiled from the Biography of Bemarkable 
Women. By a Mother. WithEngrayings, 3«. 6d plain; 48,6d. coloured. 

Fruits of Enterprise; 

Exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia. Thirteenth 
Edition, with six Engravings. 18mo, price 8«. cloth. 

The Garden ; 

Or, Frederick's Monthly Instructions for the Management and Forma- 
tion of a Flower Garden. Fourth Edition. With Engravings of the 
Flowers in Bloom for each Month in the Year, etc. 3«. 6d, plain; or 
6«. with the Flowers coloured. 

How to be Happy; 

Or, Fairy Gifts: to which is added a Selection of Moral Allegories, 
from the best English Writers. With Steel Engravings. Price 38. 6d. 
cloth. 

Infantine Knowledge. 

A Spelling and Beading Book, on a Popular Plan, combining much 
Useful Information with the Kudiments of Learning. By the Author 
of "The Child's Grammar." With numerous Engravings. Ninth 
Edition. 28, 6d. plain; 38, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

The Ladder to Learning. 

A Collection of Fables, Original and Select, arranged progressively in 
words of One, Two, and Three Syllables. Edited and improved by the 
late Mrs. Truimer. With 79 Cuts. Nineteenth Edition. 38, 6d cloth. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners. 

In Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Barwell. Ninth Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. 28. 6d. plain; 38. 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

The Little Reader. 

A Progressive Step to Knowledge. Fourth Edition with sixteen Plates. 
Price 28. 6</. cloth. 



L 



SO NEW AND INTCRESrmC WORKS 



Mamma's Lessons. 

Tor her little B07B and Girls. TbSrteentii Edition, with ei^ En- 
gnrrings. Price 2«. 6r(> t:loth; 3s.^'CQioiired, giit edgea. 

The Mine; 

•Or, Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Operations of the 
Miner ajid the Frodacts of hisLaboms; with a Description of the most 
iofiportant in all parts of the "World, By the late Rev. Isaac Taylor. 
Sixth Edition, with numerous corrections and additions bj Mrs.LouDON. 
With 45 new Woodcuts and 16 Steel Bngrayings. 3«. 6<f. doth. 

Young Jewess, The, and her Christian School- 
fellows. By the Author of " Rhoda," etc. With a £Vonl»^ieoB by 
J. Gilbert. 16mo, JL«. cloth. 

'Rhode;; 

Or, The Excellence of Charity. Foucth Edition. With JUostEations. 
16mo, 2«. cloth. 

The Rival -Crusoes, 

And other Tales. 3y Aonbs -STRiosxAinDyAathor of ^The Queens 
of England.'* Sixth Edition. 18mo, price 24. 6(/. cloth. 

Short Tales. 

Written 'for Children. "By Damb Trttelovk and her Friend JL new 
J)dition, with 20 Engrarings. a«. 6J. cloth. 

The Students; 

Or, Biographies of the Grecian Philosophers. 12mo,pflce9s. MjJ&tXa, 

Stories cf Edward and his little Friends. 

With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition. S«. 6(f. plain; 4«. 6dl coloured. 

Sunday Lessons' for little Children. 

E^Hrs. Barwbll. Third Edition. 2«. €(<{. plain; 3c.. colonced. 

A Visit to Grove Cottage, 

And the India Cabinet Opened. By the author of " Fraitsof Entcr- 
jorise." New Edition. 18mo, price S«. cloth. 



Dissections for Young Children; 

In a neat box. Prica 5s. each. 

1. Scenes fbom the Liybs ov Joseph and Moses. 

2. Scenes from the Histobt of Ous Sayioitb. 

3. Olit Mothbb Hubbard and heb I>oa. 

4. Life and Death of Cock Hobin. 



TWO SHILLINGS EACH, CLOTH. 



ANECDOTES OF PETER THE 
GREAT, Emperor of Russia. 
l8mo. 



COUNSELS AT HOME; with 

Anecdotes, Tales, &c 
MORAL TALES. By a Fatheb. 

With 2 Engiarkigs. 



ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCC EACH, CLOTH. 



THE DAUGHTER OF A GE- 
NIUS. A Talc. ByMRS.HoE- 
LAKD. Sixth Edition. 

ELLEN THE TEACHER. By 
Mrs. Hoflani>. New Edition. 

THE SON OF A GENIUS. By 
Mrs. Hofland. New Edition. 

THEODORE; or; the Crusaders. 
By Mrs. Hofland. New lE^dition. 



SHORT AND SIMPLE PRAY- 
ERS FOR CHILDREN, WITH 
HYMNS. By the Author of 
''Mamma's Bifile Stories," &c. 

TRIMMER'S (Maa) OLD TES- 
TAMENT LESSONS. With 4a 
Engravings* 

TRIMMER'S (MRS.) NEW TES- 
TAMENT LESSONS. Trith40 
Eagravingft New EcKticro. 



ONE SHILUNCr PLAIN. ONE SHILUNG AND SaX9ENCE, COLOUREO. 
THE DAISY, with Thirty Wood I THE COWSLIP, with Thirty : 
EngraviagiL 26tk. Edition. | grayiagi. 



24th£ditioiL 



ONE SHILLING 

WELCOME TIBITOR; a CoUecr- 

tion of Original Stories, &c. 
NINA, an Icelandic Tale. ^ the 

Author of " Always Happy .'*^ 
SPRING FLOWERS and die 

MONTHLY MONITOR. 
The history of PRINCE LEE 

BOO. New Edition. 



EACH. CLOTH. 

THE CHILD'S DUTY. Dedicated 

by a Mother to her Children. 

Second Edition. 
DECEPTION and FREDERICK 

MARSDEN, the Faithful Friend. 
LESSONS of WISDOM for the 

YOUNG. By the Bev. W. 

Flbtchbb. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS, 

MOUNTED ON CLOTH WITH COLOURED PLATES, 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 



1 Alphabet of Goody Two-Shoes, 

2 Cinderella. 

3 Cock Robin. 

4 Courtship of Jenny Wren. 
6 Dame Trot and her Cat. 

6 History of an Apple Pie. 

7 House that Jack built. 

8 Little Rhymes for Little Folks. 



9 Mother Hubbard. 

10 Monkey's Frolic. 

1 1 Old Woman and her Pig. 

12 Puss in Boots. 

13 Tommy Trip's Museum of Birds, 

PartL 
14 Part IL 



DURABLE BOOKS FOR SUNDAY READING. 

SCENES FROM THE LIVES OF JOSEPPI AND MOSES. Illustrated 
by J. Gilbert. Printed on linen. Price I*. 
I SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR. Illustrated by 
J. GiLBBBT. Printed on linen. Price Is, 



DARNELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

The attention of all interested in the subject of Education is invited to 
these Works, now in extensive use throughout the Kingdom, prepared by 
Mr, Darnell, a Schoolmaster of many years* experience. 

I. COPY BOOKS.— A SHORT and certain road to a Good Hand- 
writing, gradually advancing from the Simple Stroke to a superior 
Small-hand. 
Large Post, Sixteen Numbers, 6d. each. 

Foolscap, Twenty Numbers, to which arc added Three Supplementary 
Numbers of Angular Writing for Ladies, and One of Ornamental Hands, 
Price 3d. each. 

%* This series may also be had on very superior paper, marhle coven, 4d. each. 

** For teaching writing I would recommend the use of Darnell's Copy Books. I have 
noticed a marked improvement wherever they have been uaed.*'--Repori of Mr. Move 



(National Society** Organizer ofSdiooU) to the tVorcester Diocesan Board of Ed 

2. GBAMMAE^ made intelligible to Children, price Is. cloth. 

3. ARITHMETIC, made intelligible to Children, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

%* Key to Parts 2 and 3, price Is. cloth. 

4. READING, a Short and Certain Road to, price 6d. cloth. 



GRIFFITH AND FABRAN, CORNER OF ST. PK\3\.'^ ^\\»^<CeXkKQ, 



VrXBTHEIHEB AND CO., CIXICTJS VX^KCS, ¥l&%W3Vt C».CC%. 



